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JEANNE LAPLACE: SOME EXPERIMENTS 
WITH A NEW FRENCH CLAIRVOYANTE 


By HARRY PRICE 


Foreign Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


During my recent visit to the Institut Métapsychique International, 
Paris, where I was giving two lantern lectures on Eleonore Zigun and 
the Schneider boys, Dr. Eugéne Osty, the director of the Institut, very 
kindly gave me an opportunity of experimenting with a new French 
clairvoyante, Mlle. Jeanne Laplace, the latest star to appear above the 
Paris psychic horizon. 

Mlle. Laplace is a young French lady in the early twenties, of 
attractive appearance, and her psychic faculties became apparent soon 
after her fiancé was killed somewhere in the French lines during the 
Great War. She states that soon after news was received of his death 
she got a message from him at a séance by means of raps from a small 
table which they were using. Up to this period Mlle. Laplace had 
taken little interest in psychic matters, but the experience I have 
recorded led her to experiment with the ouija board and other mechan- 
ical contrivances with considerable success. She now realised that she 
possessed the faculty of clairvoyance or, as Professor Richet would 
term it, cryptesthesia, to a very high degree. Her powers were 
brought to the notice of Dr. Osty, who, at the time of my experiences 
with the young lady, had arranged a series of experiments with her at 
the Institut. 

There was no previous arrangement that I should have a sitting 
with Mlle. Laplace. After luncheon at the Institut on Saturday, 
January 29, 1927, Dr. Osty casually mentioned to me that the medium 
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would be coming in the afternoon and that he would like me to see 
her. It was arranged that I should speak no word to her, and Dr. 
Osty undertook not to introduce me or mention my name in any way. 

In order to be scrupulously fair to Mlle. Laplace and myself I 
will record the fact that the medium must have known of my presence 
in Paris. My lectures had been extensively advertised in the Revue 
Métapsychique and as a frequent visitor to the Institut she could 
hardly fail to have become cognisant of the arrangements which were 
being made for my visit. Granting this much, and the fact that she 
was moving in French psychic circles, she must also have known some- 
thing about me and my work. 

At four o’clock on Saturday, January 29th, Dr. Osty ushered me 
into his drawing room at the Institut where I found Mlle. Laplace 
seated in an arm chair waiting for her next visitor. Mlle. Osty, the 
doctor’s young daughter, was seated at a small table with a steno- 
graphic machine at which she is very proficient. Dr. Osty merely 
remarked “ will you kindly give this gentleman a sitting?” I did not 
speak a word. 

I must here interpolate that the moment I entered the room I was 
convinced that the psychic knew my name, nationality, my business 
in Paris and other details of my life which are common property among 
persons interested in psychical research: being an intelligent girl, she 
must have known these things. And I was prepared to discount many 
of her remarks on this account. 

I seated myself before her, at the same time that Dr. O'sty left the 
room. ‘The psychic had hardly commenced her remarks-—all of which 
were recorded verbatim by Mlle. Osty—-wne.i the doctor returned with 
my left-hand glove which he had found on the hall table. He handed 
the glove to Mlle. Laplace who, it transpired, much prefers to handle 
something belonging to the sitter during the séance. I want to empha- 
size the fact that it was Dr. Osty who thought of, and procured the 
glove; till then I was unaware of the fact that the psychic required 
a personal article belonging to the sitter. Dr. Osty then left us. 

I will not weary the reader with the complete verbatim notes of my 
sitting, and this article never would have been written if my experi- 
ences with this psychic had ended with what she told me about myself. 
Also, my modesty would prevent my giving a recital of all the nice 
things she said about me! Many of her remarks require the test of 
time in order to gauge the truth of them. I am to go to India; and 
Cairo; and Russia; and a number of other “ enjoyable journeys.” She 
“sensed a connection” between myself and America, Norway and 
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Sweden. The American connection must have been known to her. She 
could not have been aware of the fact that in a few weeks I was due to 
lecture at Copenhagen and Oslo. I have “ great intuition—almost 
mediumistic ” and I am “ always making researches, with always the 
desire to make more experiments.” My presence in Paris would tell 
her as much. Many other statements about my character, life, health, 
ete., were given; but I do not think I am doing Mlle. Laplace an injus- 
tice when I say that all these points could have been gleaned from what 
she must have known of me and from the fact that she was in personal 
contact with me for more than an hour. The year 1928 is to be a good 
one for me. 

However, I must record one brilliant “ hit ” which Mlle. Laplace 
made. She said—I am referring to the verbatim notes— Sometimes 
you are sad; you are dwelling on the ineffaceable past. You are always 
thinking of someone and trying to bring back the past; this revival 
of the past is often in your thoughts. You are suffering from insom- 
nia. . . .” This statement is absolutely and peculiarly true. For 
more than a month I had been worried over a certain matter and had 
lost much sleep in consequence. ‘The fact that I was “ dwelling on the 
ineffaceable past ” is literally correct. Worry and insomnia are usually 
strangers to me, but at the time of my visit to Paris I was suffering 
from both in an acute form. Another statement she made was to the 
effect that “a grandmother was a second mother to you.” This is 
correct, my mother having died when young, her mother more or less 
taking the place of my maternal parent. 

Like the historic “ curate’s egg” the results of my séance with 
Mile. Laplace were “ good in’parts.” I now come to the brilliant por- 
tion of this psychic’s performance and the raison d’étre of this article. 

After I had thanked Mlle. Laplace for her endeavours on my 
behalf, I asked her if she would give me her impressions of the original 
of a photograph which I had in my pocket-book. She said she would 
try. I opened my pocket-book and from amongst about twenty others 
I extracted a small unmounted photograph of a young girl. The size 
of the photograph is 3 inches by 2 and bears no writing or marks 
of any kind. The photograph is of a young girl who was 17 years 
of age when the picture—full face—was taken. As a matter of fact, 
the original of the picture looked younger than her years when the 
photograph was secured and might easily have been judged to be not 
more than 15 years old. There is nothing in the photograph to denote 
the nationality of the sitter: it is just a plain full-face photograph 
of a young girl of, apparently, about 15 or 16 years. 

I handed the photograph of the girl to Mlle. Laplace without com- 
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ment and did not utter a word during the period when her “ impres- 
sions ” were being recorded on the stenographing machine by Mlle. 
Osty. The following verbatim notes are from the record which Dr. 
Osty kindly sent me, and from some additional impressions concerning 
the picture which the psychic afterwards gave me. I must add that 
the original of the photograph is quite unknown to anyone in Paris, 
and it was purely a fortuitous circumstance that I happened to have 
the portrait in my pocket: 

1. I sense a connection between the original of this photograph 
and your glove which I have just handled. 

2. There is a great bond of friendship between the original of this 
photograph and yourself—perhaps a family connection. I sense that 
you have a great affection (une grande tendresse familiale) for this 
young girl. 

3. She is remarkably endowed as a musician. 

4. Very fine physique, fresh peach-bloom complexion, and very 
beautiful eyes. Fair hair. 

5. Was delicate in childhood. 

6. Nervous disposition, but calm in emergency and evenly balanced 
mentally. 

7. Has a strong character; makes up her mind quickly, and does 
not make friends with everybody. 

8. Very fond of travelling, and has travelled extensively on the 
Continent. 

9. I hear coughing—a little lung trouble, but nothing serious. 

10. Is very intuitive, and very energetic. Is sympathetic; very 
loving to those around her; fond of reading and studying. All persons 
who come in contact with her think she is a charming young lady. 
Could never be unkind; is never uncharitable; has always a kind word 
for everyone and readily forgives those who would injure her. 

11. This person will travel extensively (sortir dans le monde). And 
I get the names Rolf—Walton—Walter. 

12. Very determined nature and obstinate when a useful object 
can be achieved thereby; very thoughtful for others. 

13. Her tastes are very artistic and she is interested in art—likes 
quietness. 

14. She is fond of movement and social distractions, but I “ sense ” 
a nature that loves peace and tranquillity, and she sometimes likes to 
be alone. A happy disposition, sweet but firm. 

15. Has had a serious illness in her life. The danger from it has 


passed. 
16. She is to beware of fire and things connected with fire. 
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17. She easily sprains her limbs and has weak ankles. She often 
has a slight cough. It would not surprise me if she is ill this winter. 

18. This young girl has a particular affection for her father. 

19. She is English and her name is Mary. I again get an M 
another name commencing with M. She is 21 years old. 

20. Her future will be happy (wne vie agréable). 

21. She is living in the country, and has recently changed her 
residence. : 

22. Her father has—or jad—some secret trouble. 

23. I get the name Clark. 

24. Her heart is rather weak—it is not serious. 

25. All the time I am seeing “ Mary ” or “ Marguerite.” 

26. By her marriage she will improve her station in life and have 
a good position (wne trés jolie sitwation)—later a residence in the 
country and a flat (appartement) in a city where there are very 
beautiful monuments. 

27. The Céte d'Azur is marked out for this person; she will travel 
in the South of France. 

28. She will probably visit America. 

29. I see the discarnate entity of a person, whose name con- 


tained a sound like “ ness,” continually with her. This person has 
recently died. 
30. Fond of personal ornaments, jewelry and pretty clothes. 
31. Educated in a town away from her home (boarding school). 
32. 1928 will be a good year for her. 
33. Especially fond of dogs. 
34. She is to beware of a false man who limps. 


The name of the original of the photograph which I handed to 
Mlle. Laplace is Miss Mollie F. Her full name and address have been 
tiled with the American S.P.R. I will refer to her as Mollie, and will 
take Mlle. Laplace’s impressions in the same way as recorded, and will 
give my comments and explanations in the same numerical order: 

1. This is absolutely correct, Mollie having presented me with the 
gloves for a birthday gift twelve months previously. 

2. This is correct. Not a family connection but a great bond of 
affection exists between Mollie, her family, and myself. I regard their 
house as a second home. 

3. Mollie is not “ endowed ” as a musician but is intensely devoted 
to music and her home is filled with musical instruments, some of which 


she plays. 
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4. An accurate description of Mollie but the “ beautiful eyes ” and 
“ fair hair ” can be deduced from the photograph. 

5. No: just the usual infantile ailments. 

6. This “ impression” is true to life, except that her friends do 
not regard Mollie as having a “ nervous disposition.” 

7. An accurate impression of the young girl. 

8. This is absolutely correct. She has travelled extensively in 
France, Belgium, Switzerland and Holland. 

9. No signs of lung affection and is never troubled with coughing. 

10. The impressions given in No. 10 very accurately describe 
Mollie’s character and disposition, though at least some of these attri- 
butes could be claimed by the modern cultured young lady. 

11. Though in all probability Mollie will travel, the names “ Rolf— 
Walton—Walter ” have at present no special meaning for her or her 
friends, though she has had acquaintances with these names. 

12. This is an accurate description of a number of traits in Mollie’s 
character. 

13. Mollie is very artistic in her dress, tastes, etc., but the reference 
to “art” has a much deeper significance. Her father, Mr. F., is the 
head of a large company of fine art publishers and Mollie herself is 
connected with a firm which deals in works of art and who are pub- 
lishers of etchings, etc. 

14. A true description of Mollie’s tastes, pursuits, and disposition. 
She is particularly fond of dancing and motoring, though not perhaps 
more so than the average modern girl in the same social position. 

15. Incorrect. She has never had a serious illness. 

16. This is, of course, unanswerable. 

17. Mollie has weak ankles, but is never troubled with coughing. 

18. This impression is peculiarly correct. Though all normal girls 
love their fathers, there is an exceptional bond of affection between 
Mollie and Mr. F. 

19. Though I have known the F. family intimately for so long, it 
was not until I started checking Mlle. Laplace’s statements that I 
discovered that Mollie’s baptismal name is Mary. “Another name 
beginning with M ” is obviously “ Mollie.” I consider this a brilliant 
“hit.” Mollie was 21 years old last October; the reader will remember 
that she does not look more than 16 in her photograph. 

20. The present conditions of Mollie’s life point to a happy future. 
The fact that she is English could, I think, be deduced from the photo- 
graph itself as her face is undoubtedly that of a typical young cultured 
English girl. 
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21. That she lives in the country is correct; also the fact that 
her people moved into a new residence eight months ago. 

22. When I asked Mollie if her father had—or has—any “ secret 
trouble ” she answered in the negative; certainly none of the family 
knew anything about it. When I asked Mr. F. himself he admitted 
that some time ago he was medically examined and his heart was found 
to be affected. Nothing immediately serious, but serious enough for 
him to decide not to mention the heart trouble to his family in case 
it should unduly alarm them. The “ secret trouble” is thus well 
established. 

23. Dr. Clark is the name of the medical adviser to the F. family. 

24. Mollie has not a particularly strong heart, but nothing at all 
serious. ‘ Impressions” 22, 23 and 24 should, I think, be taken 
together, as we get in conjunction a positive case of heart disease, a 
“secret trouble” and the correct name of the family doctor of the 
¥’. family—a really brilliant sequence. 

25. “ Marguerite ” has no special meaning for her. 

26. The reader now knows enough of the character of “ Mollie ” 
to conclude that this young person will never marry into a social 
position intellectually inferior to her own. No comment can be made 
concerning the remainder of the “impression” which Mlle. Laplace 
received, 

27. The Cote d’Azur is a particularly pleasant spot in Mollie’s 
opinion and the odds are all on the probability that she will travel there. 

28. There is more than a probability that some day Mollie will 
visit the United States. 

29. When Mlle. Laplace pronounced the word “ ness,” I at first 
thought she said “ nets” and asked her to repeat it; I then thought 
she said “ ness ” and that is what I put down in my notes. I should 
add that this name was given to me at the conclusion of the sitting. 
When I arrived in England I asked Mollie if she had recently lost any 
relative or friend whose name contained a syllable which sounded like 
“ness.” She could think of no one with a name similar to “ ness.” 
Shortly after I met Mr. F. and asked him if his daughter had recently 
lost a relative whose name contained a sound like “ ness.” He thought 
a minute and then said “ Why, yes, it must be Mollie’s godmother who 
died last summer.” Now Mollie had always thought of her godmother 
under the name McGregor. But this name was assumed by deed poll 
carly in the Great War. Her husband’s name was Steinitz which he 
altered to McGregor under pressure of public opinion which regarded 
the holder of a Germanic name with deep suspicion. Though Mollie 
knew of the change of name, she had forgotten what the name was and 
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always thought of her godmother and her husband as the McGregors. 
“ Nets ” “ ness ” and “ nitz ” are so very similar that one can hardly 
doubt that Mlle. Laplace really did sense part of the name of Mollie’s 
deceased relative who was very fond of her godchild. The fact that 
the person sensed had “ recently died ” is confirmation of the fact that 
Mollie’s godmother was the person indicated in the psychic’s very 
curious “ impression.” 

30. Every normal modern young girl is fond of pretty clothes, 
jewelry, etc., and Mollie is no exception. 

31. This statement is correct; Mollie was educated at a girls’ pub- 
lic school many miles from her home. 

32. 1928 is to be a good year for her as it is for me. We will hope 
that the forthcoming Armageddon (which we are promised for that 
year) will not spoil it for her. 

33. Mollie is especially fond of dogs and this answer is peculiarly 
correct. 


34. The only “ man who limps” among her acquaintances is her 
dentist ; she has promised to beware of him! 

If the reader will carefully compare Mile. Laplace’s “ impressions ” 
with the facts as related by me I think he will agree that the psychic 


succeeded in demonstrating a very brilliant example of clairvoyance, 
lucidity, or cryptesthesia—call it what we will. From the small photo- 
graph (bust only) of an unknown person she was successful in deter- 
mining the Christian name, age, personal appearance, character, dis- 
position, temperament, and even the weaknesses of the original. The 
name of the family doctor and the “ secret trouble” of the father 
are fine examples of her extraordinary faculty. That she did not 
get these impressions from me by telepathy is proved by the fact that 
I did not know that the subject’s baptismal name was Mary; nor did 
I know anything of the “secret trouble” of the father. Also, the 
Steinitz incident was absolutely unknown to me; and the fact of the 
*“ weak ankles ” was quite outside my knowledge. Mlle. Laplace is now 
at the Institut Métapsychique where she is being experimented with, 
and I shall await Dr. Osty’s report with interest. Undoubtedly, 
Jeanne Laplace has a brilliant future before her. 





THE PERSONIFICATIONS OF 
STAUDEN MAIER 


By RENE SUDRE 


On the eve of the great European war there appeared in Germany 
a book which has passed almost unnoticed and which is, nevertheless, 
of very great importance for an understanding of that abnormal 
psychological function which we have called prosopopesis. The book 
in question is a work by Professor Ludwig Staudenmaier entitled, “ Die 
Magie als experimentalle Naturwissenschaft” (Magic as a natural 
experimental science). The author has used this name “ magic” on 
account of its historicity, without pausing to inquire whether this 
were not in fact a valid cause for excluding the word. Science need 
never fear new words so long as they correspond to new conceptions ; 
thus it is, for example, that we have rejected “ astrology ” in favor 
of “astronomy ” although the two words had frequently the same 
meaning. The avoidance of confusion should be a major care of the 
modern scientist. Further, the fact that there are still imaginative 
persons who believe in astrology, in magic and in alchemy, is even more 
a reason for definitely abandoning these words. 

This one reservation made, it is in order to say that Staudenmaier’s 
work is of an entirely scientific and modern character. The author 
has had an academic career which gives all guarantees in this respect. 
He took his Doctorate at the University of Munich and since 1896 
he has been Professor of Experimental Chemistry in the Lyceum at 
Freising, Bavaria. Three years of theological studies brought him 
to recognize the metapsychic phenomena of religious history (ecstatic 
visions and prophecy), and induced him to seek another explanation 
‘han the supernatural one. Fortunately he refused to believe in divine 
or diabolic possession; his study of the natural sciences convinced him 
of the unity of the phenomena. In 1910 he published in Ostwald’s 
“Annals of Natural Philosophy ” a study upon the subject. It is this 
study recast and enlarged which we have in the present book. 

Like Stainton Moses, but with more of the critical spirit, Stauden- 
maier had the opportunity of studying spiritoid phenomena in his own 
person. At the age of 36, he was consulted in his chemical capacity 
on the question, whether the lights appearing in certain séances were 
of physical or chemical nature. He replied that they were unques- 
tionably fraudulent. At the urging of his questioner he took pencil 
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in hand and for several hours tried to obtain automatic writings. Fail- 
ing completely in this he abandoned the attempt, to return to his 
chemistry. But on further urging from his consultant he agreed to 
make further attempts, and this time perceived that the unconscious 
movements were beginning. They became more and more facile in the 
course of a few weeks, but failed to give anything in the way of mes- 
sages or coherent patterns. At this time Staudenmaier read several 
books upon spiritism; “ unfortunately,” he tells us, “ my ignorance 
of the literature was such that I got my hands upon the worst books 
of superstition.” One of these revolved about spirits of the dead pur- 
porting to manifest in the séance room and in particular about a cer- 
tain Julie Norne. The following day when he took up the pencil this 
personality suddenly began to write “ Julie Norne is here.” Stauden- 
maier mentally asked if a spirit were present; the pencil answered yes. 
He continued with a series of questions and answers but only dealing 
with things which he knew. It was his idea to test Julie out in chem- 
istry, but the spirit seemed fatigued and the conversation was halted. 

On the succeeding days the same personality announced itself with 
no new result. Staudenmaier began to know more and more easily 
everything that the spirit was going to say; but not without having 
the impression that there was involved a being completely foreign to 
himself. Julie’s penmanship and thoughts likewise changed from day 
today. Little by little other spirits appeared: Werner, Stafford, etc. 
‘These were again among the names which he had read in the spiritistic 
books. The number of these communicators increased while their moral 
character deteriorated. Sexual influences appeared likewise to come 
into play although these Staudenmaier ignored. At this stage a new 
phenomenon occurred. The words which the pencil was writing had 
heretofore been sensible to Staudenmaier as whispers in his ear. Now 
he gave up the pencil entirely in favor of this new form of communica- 
tion; in the spiritistic terminology he had become a clairaudient me- 
dium. He regarded this as a great advance; nevertheless, he had his 
disillusionment, the interior voice made itself heard too often, without 
sufficient reason and against his will. It was largely mischievous and 
scoffing. This intolerable but inevitable phase lasted for a long time. 

Furthermore, the utterances of the voices often turned out to be 
false. Across the way from Staudenmaier’s house a new family moved 
in. To test his spirits he demanded the name of the head of this 
menage. Without hesitation they replied, “ Captain von Miller.” 
This was altogether wrong. When he reproached them in cases of this 
sort he obtained this reply, “ We cannot help this, we are obliged to 
lie, we are evil spirits, our task is only to do you harm.” If Stauden- 
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maier took this ill, the spirits would likewise behave rudely. It was 
as though his grievance awoke in them an echo. The slightest word 
of resentment from him would bring about an access of fury on the 
part of his guests. The spiritist friend who had introduced him to 
these vexatious experiences advised him to confine himself to a single 
control. Staudenmaier accordingly tried to go back to Julie Norne, 
but without success; and new spirits kept appearing without rest in 
the form of the auditory hallucination. 

After the ear, the eye began to be hallucinated. When the “ bad 
spirits ” were present the vision of one eye would be obscured. Finally, 
Staudenmaier began to see forms in the branches of trees and in the 
clouds. One day he was visited by a pleasing young lady who made 
some impression upon him. Sometime later, at night, he was in bed, 
lying upon his side and listening to his usual voices, when to his great 
astonishment he saw this young lady’s head projecting from the covers, 
as though she were lying beside him. The room was dimly lighted from 
without by an electric lamp. The figure seemed to him entirely illumi- 
nated; at the same time, a disagreeable voice from within began to 
murmur bantering words. Staudenmaier affirms that he was entirely 
awake and was not thinking at all of the object of the vision. 

Other phenomena occurred. He heard rustling noises; he saw 
particles of matter divide into still smaller particles, and this latter 
phenomenon took part in the presence of a witness. Manifestations 
became diabolic. He had a clear impression of a chain’s being passed 
around his neck, he perceived an odor of sulphur and he heard the devil 
speak in his ear, “I shall never release you again; you are my pris- 
oner.” These repeated obsessions began to affect Staudenmaier’s 
health and his parents feared that he would die. Nevertheless, he 
retained his full sanity and at no time believed that the thing had to 
do with spirits. “In all the conduct of these pretended beings there 
was without doubt a certain degree of intelligence and even of auton- 
omy ; but on the other hand, their conduct was so singular, so narrowly 
limited, their disposition toward me was so frequently (but not abso- 
lutely always) and so completely dependent upon my nervous state of 
the moment, that a very large part of the causes of these phenomena 
must manifestly lie nowhere other than in myself.” 

His physician advised him to fixate (“ clouer 14”) all this magic 
and to change his mode of living. Staudenmaier accordingly gave 
himself up to the hunting of magpies and crows; but the hallucina- 
tions returned. In place of the birds he would often see in trees or 
bushes ironical figures with fat stomachs or crooked legs or flat noses. 
All sorts of animal and diabolical forms surrounded him. He even 
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saw them in the clouds. As for the birds which he would shoot among 
the branches, these for the better part turned out to be imaginary. 
Assailed by all these creatures of fiction he resolved, in order to have 
peace, to make “ truces ” of twenty-four hours duration. In this way 
he would be free; but if he was so unfortunate as to think of them the 
figures would return, whispering in his ear, “ When you give us no rest 
we will give you none.” After such truces the struggle would begin 
again and would proceed anew to its climax. There was now accom- 
paniment by phenomena of telergy: blows would fall upon the window, 
the walls or detached objects. One day, when he had displayed anger 
against the spirits, while he was standing against a small apple tree 


two branches which were still green were detached from opposite sides’ 


of the tree and fell at his feet. 

Staudenmaier now felt that he was possessed and saw himself on 
the verge of madness. The pretended spirits at first had taken pos- 
session of his right hand which wrote the messages; they now seized 
the left and then successively the two legs. There appeared in these 
members convulsions and anesthesia. The heart and the lungs were 
likewise affected. Finally and most remarkable, the character of his 
face would be altered in conformance with that of the personifications. 
These troubles lasted several years, the author continuing to record 
them as though he were observing them in another person. From the 
group of creations which were thus working in him, there were dis- 
entangled certain personalities who presented an especially distinctive 
behavior. Their characteristic, as with the types obtained through 
hypnosis, was to consider as real all that which they represented or 
imitated. 

There was first the princely personification. Having once in the 
course of his military maneuvers seen a prince talk and move about, 
Staudenmaier later had an hallucination of him. It seemed to him that 
he saw’at his side this prince, then the German Emperor, then Napoleon 
I. Little by little the personification turned inward and he had the 
feeling of being master and sovereign of a great people. Involuntarily 
his chest would swell, he would take ec a military aspect and an interior 
voice would say, “I am the Emperor of Germany.” At the end of a 
certain period his Imperial Majesty gave way to a more generalized 
personification of the ideas of grandeur and nobility, to which the 
author gives the name of “Altesse.” ‘ My Altesse is interested greatly 
in military spectacles, in a life of elegance, in a distinguished demeanor, 
in luxurious and abundant food and drink, in authority and elegance 
in the house, in grand clothing, in an erect and military bearing, in 
gymnastics, in hunting and other sports; and on these grounds it seeks 
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to influence my manner of existence—advising, exhorting, commanding, 
threatening. On the other hand my Altesse is hostile to children, to 
common things, to pleasantries and to gaiety, evidently because it 
knows but little of princely pyrene save through their appearance 
on public parade or in pictures.” 

Along with the “Altesse” personification there exists another of 
exactly opposed character: “the child.” This entity persuades 
Staudenmaier that he is its father and obliges him to lend himself to 
all sorts of childish fantasies. He is required to stop in the toy stores 
to make purchases therein, to interest himself in the games of other 
children and in all sorts of childish things. The tyranny exercised by 
this factitious being has so much of good effect, that it makes Stauden- 
maier forget the cares of the adult and gives him the more innocent 
pleasures of the heart. Still other personifications of great singularity 
appeared. There was a fantastic figure in imitation of a rubber toy 
which his mother had given him when he was a child and which stuck 
out its tongue when it was squeezed. It now transformed itself into 
a living hallucination provided with a body, which exercised a mis- 
chievous influence over Staudenmaier and gave him the habit of sticking 
out his tongue, until one day when, exasperated, he destroyed the little 
rubber billiken. Then he was obsessed by diabolic personifications, 
“ Goat-foot ” and “ Horse-foot,” soon neutralized by the august per- 
sonification of a man of chastity (“ Pere-la-vertu ”), which represented 
obviously the reaction of his moral instincts. 

Often these different personifications would come into conflict with 
one another and Staudenmaier would stand by, a helpless observer of 
the combat which was going on within him. Inasmuch as he never 
suffered any loss of consciousness, while all his critical faculties were 
preserved, his case was at the same time the more unfortunate and the 
more instructive. “ By the virtue of numerous strayings in all direc- 
tions,” he writes, “I have been able to get a view into the world of 
magic * such as no person has obtained before me.” This hope of arriv- 
ing at a complete understanding of a strange subject sustained him in 
the midst of his most arduous experiences. At the same time he read all 
the literature of somnambulism, of hypnotism, of spiritualism, and of 
all ailments of the mind; and if it was with surprise that he came to 
realize that there had always been obsessions and possessions, he equally 
perceived that no satisfactory theory has ever yet been given of these 
phenomena. 


The spirit explanation in any case seemed to him inacceptable. 





1 The author’s word; see comment of page 193. 
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““ My years of personal experience have convinced me from the evidence § sid 
that the ordinary spiritoid phenomena are nothing more than af °W? 
‘magic’ of the subconscious’ cultivated exclusively from religious I 
motivations. It is only after having stripped spiritistic experiences of § that 
this excluding characteristic that we can make a place for them in the — OM ‘ 
catalogue of scientific magic.” vate 
The point on which Staudenmaier insists, is the necessity of avoid- § "4!" 
ing during “ magical ” experiments the hypnotic or magnetic sleep diffic 
otherwise known as trance. His example is there to prove to us that te’ 
unde 


not only the prosopopesis, but equally the phenomena of metaphysics 
themselves, may be obtained while retaining normal waking conscious- 
ness. ‘The consciousness does not need to be sent to sleep in order for 
the subconsciousness to manifest in its highest faculties. Then the 
subject will see that it is futile to ascribe to the extraneous beings 
phenomena of which he himself is the seat. This is the case with the 
metagnomist, Pascal Forthuny, who has experienced the phenomena 
of obsession, analogous of those to Staudenmaier, but who has never 
been willing to sacrifice his critical activity to obscure forces of the 
subconsciousness. The possibility of the coexistence of the subject’s 
own personality, and of apparently foreign personalities or of unper- 
sonified psychic powers, destroys completely the theory according to 
which the subject’s ego is momentarily “ expelled ” by another which 
takes its place. The inconsistency of this theory on psychological 
grounds does not prevent it from having its partisans, even in our 
modern times. The experience of Staudenmaier and the general pur- 
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suit of clinical study of the facts of obsession, definitely forbid that inte 
we give this theory consideration. -— 

For Staudenmaier these personifications correspond to an anar- § **"“ 
chical activity of the centers of the cerebral cortex. Normally, these stu 
centers must function under the authority of the central self, accord- mot 
ing to the needs of the different parts of the organism. If one of them of t 
acquires a certain autonomy it becomes thereby the physical base of has 
personification. ‘“ I consider these centers as elementary beings which, Be 
although intended for perfectly well determined functions and assigned § °** 
once for all a certain place in the organism, may acquire to a certain § P* 
degree an independent existence. They have likewise a certain memory, wa 
and can thus pursue particular interests which fail strongly to concord lar 
with those of the conscious self.” For example, one day when Stauden- the 
maier had visited a city his “ Altesse” required that he go over the § 8" 
town again. When he assured it that he had seen all points of interest, atr 
the personification replied, “ No, you have forgotten the imperial a 





1 The author’s word; see comment of page 193. 
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residence.” And under the constraint of this detached group of his 
own tendencies, he was obliged to make good the oversight. 

In many cases the personifications were incomplete, in the sense 
that the auditory hallucination did not always bring on the visual 
one or vice versa, the respective centers not being simultaneously acti- 
vated. For the same reasons their field of intelligence was often very 
narrow, certain associations of ideas being accessible to them with 
difficulty or not at all. On the other hand they had an extraordinary 
degree of that intelligence which corresponds to their type. “It is 
understandable that in their special domain they possess, in general, 
more sensibility, greater nicety and a better memory than I myself. 
Many of their more striking mental displays I am able to grasp; but 
it is dangerous to follow the example of the mystics or the spirit 
mediums in permitting oneself to be entirely directed by one of these 
personifications, presenting itself as a spirit guide, an angel, or even 
a divinity.”” Thus Staudenmaier halted the activity of his personifica- 
tions whenever it became too great, whenever their ideas began to be 
imposed upon him or to constitute a threat of obsession, or when they 
appeared to show a trend toward immorality; in a word, whenever a 
complete division of personality seemed imminent. We have here an 
unusual example of domination by the conscious over the subconscious. 
Staudenmaier believes that this domination was possible because there 
was never any actual mental disease, and hence that the unity of his 
personality was never seriously impaired. 

Debatable as it may be, this affirmation of Staudenmaier’s is most 
interesting from the viewpoint of his opinion upon disorders of per- 
sonality. In the course of his chapter upon “ the magic of the uncon- 
scious and the subconscious ” he comes to a citation of the famous 
study by Morton Prince upon the case of Miss Beauchamp. He does 
not grant that “ Sally ” can be regarded as a secondary personality 
of the Boston student. He recognizes, nevertheless, that the new entity 
has appropriated a good part of the physical and mental forces of Miss 
Beauchamp, a good part of the more important paths and centers of 
association; but in his opinion all this results in nothing more than a 
personification, not at all in a new personality. He compares “ Sally ” 
with his own child impersonation, which likewise exercised an extremely 
large influence over him. This he says is not a true personality, in 
the sense that “ the stature of a man of forty-seven and his strongly 
graying hair are little suited to a child.” This reasoning is even 
stronger when it has to do with the young girl personification which | 
arose within him. ‘“ Even if during my subconscious state she had left 
off my trousers in favor of feminine apparel, even if she had imitated 
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most faithfully the sentiments and the manners of her sex, I would for 
all that remained none the less a man.” He adds that in invading 
certain psychic centers these apparent personalities finally encountered 
insurmountable difficulties; that the conscious self always reappears, 
unless the case be plainly a pathological one in which the conscious 
self remains beclouded. 

* The question of secondary personalities,” he concludes, “ seems 
to me like a combat between two adversaries of whom the one is estab- 
lished openly on a high hill where he enjoys clear vision in all direc- 
tions, while the other, quartered in some dark corner, intercepts a 
multitude of communications, to the detriment of the public welfare.” 
Often there is involved in the personifications nothing other than the 
excessive employment of very simple functions, such as those of eating, 
drinking, walking, which are learned in childhood and in which a great 
number of centers are concerned because of the agreeable feelings asso- 
ciated with these functions. “ The sufferings of the Boston student, 
the birth of her personifications, and the ultimate dangers of a per- 
manent mental disorder were not so much due to the personifications 
as to a bad habit of life and a mental overload. I do not dispute that 
the personifications have aggravated the difficulty.” 

So we see that Staudenmaier believes that there is only one mind 
in the body and that alterations of the personality, however serious they 
may be, are nothing but travesties of a permanent self. We might 
make our reservations with regard to his anatomical concept of paths 
and centers of association which he invokes to justify his opinion. The 
better psychologists are to-day in accord on the point that we must 
give up any search in the cerebral anatomy for the explanation alike 
of the mind’s disorders and of its normal activity. Psychiatry and 
psychology to-day have a common language which deals only with 
* mental functions ” and not with “ nerve centers.” We then see that 
every psychic fact and above all that of personality is a synthesis of 
elements more or less well co-ordinated. It is therefore, a matter of 
indifference, from our point of view, whether we say “ personification ” 
or “ personality ” to designate a type of mental activity imposed upon 
the individual and maintaining constant characteristics over a period 
of time. The interest of Staudenmaier’s experiences is not therein, but 
rather in the perfect continuity displayed with the major function to 
which we have given the name prosopopesis. There seems to be a 
profound difference between the spontaneous division of personality 
such as appeared in the Beauchamp case and in many other known 
cases, and that type of ephemeral, superficial, unstable division dis- 
played by hypnotised subjects and named by Richet “ objectivation 
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of types.” Like the victims of possession of the medieval ages, Stauden- 


maier shows us a transition between the two forms, inasmuch as there 
appear in him true enduring “ phenomena of constraint,” spontaneous 
in that they are free from all hypnotic suggestion, and more patho- 
logical than the subject believes; but on the other hand leaving the 
subject with enough psychological unity to recognize the artificial 
character of the personalities and to expel these when he finds them 
too importunate or too dangerous. As to the third form of proso- 
popesis which we have distinguished, the metapsychic type, in Stauden- 
maier’s case this shows its identity with the other two forms. His 
personifications have the same characteristics as the “ spirits ” which 
haunt the mediums; they bring with them the metapsychic phenomena 
of clairvoyance and telergy. So Staudenmaier’s book is a document 
of prime importance for psychical research and we need not be sur- 
prised that Professor Oesterreich has made large use of it in his 
elegant work upon possession of which we shall soon speak. 


SOME NOTES ON DARK-SEANCE FRAUD 


By J. MALCOLM BIRD 


Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


All persons in any degree experienced in psychical research or 
spiritualism are acquainted with the conventional message-trumpet- 
telekinetic séance, held in total darkness. It is true, of course, that 
total darkness constitutes an objectionable condition, and one to which 
we should submit with extreme reluctance, if at all; that large groups 
of results must be attained in some degree of light in order to mean 
anything at all; that consideration of what occurs in darkness must 
necessarily be based upon a defective and questionable observation, 
and must therefore of necessity be in a sense trivial and unscientific. 
At the same time, it is a fact that séances are continually held in total 
darkness and certain rather standardized results obtained. A decent 
regard for complete data in our field drives us to a discussion of these 
results and their modus operandi, if only from the viewpoint of ex- 
plaining how the systematic and consistent reports of the sitters come 
into being. These reports are facts, and have their importance in 
connection with the psychology of deception if in no other direction. 
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I shall therefore make no further apology for the present excursion 
into the realms of total darkness. 

The picture, then, is of a “circle” sitting with complete absence 
of visibility. The other physical conditions vary widely. Sometimes 
the medium is in one of the positions around the circle, sometimes in a 
* cabinet ” outside it, sometimes at its center. The sitters may be in 
some relation of mutual contact or mutual control or they may not. 
The medium may submit to the appearance of hand or foot control, or 
both; he may not. If he does he may trick the control or there may 
be a confederate from within or from without the circle. Such con- 
federate may be unique, or there may be a plurality of confederates. 
For the medium or the confederate who produces any given effect, we 
may conveniently employ the term “ operator.” 

The phenomena of these séances are fairly standardized. A 
trumpet is present, which may or may not carry luminous markers. 
Frequently there is a pan of water; often other physical parapher- 
nalia of one sort or another. The various sitters are addressed by 
* spirit voices ” which come, apparently or in fact, out of the trumpet. 
The trumpet moves about among the sitters, making contact with 
them; and, if carrying a luminous band, it is seen performing compli- 
cated gyrations. Touches other than with the trumpet occur, patches 
of light are seen floating about the premises by some or all sitters. 
Always, no matter how much a vulgar fraud the show may be, some 
sitter who believes himself to possess clairvoyant powers will see all 
sorts of things which he identifies as spirit forms and which he finds 
to have a connection with the phenomena of the moment. And so on. 

I do not propose to deal at all here with the question whether such 
séances are always and totally fraudulent. We know that they are 
sometimes in some part so; and it is of this fraudulent fraction, 
whatever its proportion to the whole may be, that I treat. Nor do I 
intend here to touch upon the purely physical elements of the fraud. 
With reaching rods and tricks of concealment, with ruses for evading 
tactile control and skillful use of the cover of darkness, I shall not deal. 
Rather I shall turn my attention toward the element of séance man- 
agement. The genuine séance displays the supernormal element of 
intelligent control by the personality that calls itself a spirit; and 
one of the big problems of genuine mediumship is to determine the exact 
sensory or super-sensory or pseudo-sensory vehicles of this person- 
ality. To what degree is it dependent upon a normal or supernormal 
use of the medium’s sense organs? 'To what degree does it employ a 
super-sensory structure of its own? To what degree is its knowledge 
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of the physical status of the room and the sitters a matter of 
metagnomy, on a purely non-sensory basis? 

The operator who seeks to stage a fake séance must duplicate this 
element of intelligent control. He must know where all the apparatus 
is at all times; where all the sitters are and what they are doing, and 
to some degree what they are going to do in the immediately-ensuing 
seconds. He must, in a word, display the same mastery of the situa- 
tion as a genuine control personality. It is with his resources for 
doing this that I first deal here; and in particular, with a few personal 
experiences indicating resources for doing this which have not been 
adequately appreciated. 

The general nature of these resources is a hyperesthesia to the 
physical movements and even more to the anatomical processes of the 
sitters. This hyperesthesia is altogether auditory in the usual case so 
far as I can judge, though sometimes it may be tactile when hand con- 
tact exists. That it is ever visual I strongly doubt; the truly dark 
séance I am confident is quite as dark to the fake medium as it is to 
the sitters. 

Let me, by way of illustrating the sort of thing I have in mind and 
the way it operates, quote a passage from one of my unpublished 
séance records. 'The medium shall be nameless, and to dodge the 
question of sex I shall employ the initial M. throughout—which stands 
for Medium, and not for Margery! I sat next to M.; hand control 
prevailed during the first hour or so, being then dropped at M.’s sug- 
gestion. Nothing of any consequence had occurred up to this time. 
My record, drawn up after the sitting, continues: 

“No immediate acceleration of action followed the dropping of 
control. On any theory, this would be explained by M.’s visible worry 
about my position and activities.. M. speaking in person, independ- 
ently of the controls, frequently demonstrated awareness that I was 
leaning forward, that my head was nearer M.’s chair than usual, that 
my hands were on my knees, that my hands were out in front of me 
with my head down and forward and my elbows on my knees, that my 
hands or feet were in motion, etc., etc. The question which M. would 
then put to me was usually so framed as to make it impossible to judge 
just how much was known, how much inferred, how much learned from 
my response. ‘Twice M. was obviously under misapprehension of the 
facts; on at least eight other occasions, right substantially or in detail. 
Later, when the spirit operators came in, they displayed similar 
knowledge in similar ways. They were always right, save once. 


1T was known to M. as Research Officer of the Society. 
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** My watch was initially in the vest pocket nearer the medium, who 
heard it ticking, and was annoyed. I removed it to the fob pocket of 
my trousers on the side remote from M., who still heard it, with annoy- 
ance and worriment. I had to wrap it in a handkerchief and sink it in 
the further side pocket of my trousers before this distraction was elim- 
inated. In spite of my own physical contact with the watch in my 
own pockets as described, I had neither felt nor heard the ticking.” 

It is of course not absolutely necessary to credit M. with good faith 
in this pursuit of the watch through my pockets; but good faith is 
strongly indicated. What conceivable advantage could M. derive by 
pretending to hear it? If M. were concerned merely with locating me 
in my chair, the watch ought to help. If on the other hand M. were 
dependent upon indications from my breathing, etc., for hyperesthetic 
knowledge of my status in greater detail than as regards my mere 
position in my chair, it becomes at once understandable how the tick- 
ing might blanket my anatomical noises and cause great embarrassment. 

In the attempt to check this medium’s hypothetical auditory hyper- 
esthesia, an assistant of mine on one occasion clicked his thumbnails 
together, so lightly that he himself could “not hear and could barely 
feel the contact. At once the control who was present at the moment 
asked what he was doing with his hands. He told her, truthfully; she 
asked him why he did it and he explained, untruthfully, that it was 
because he was nervous. Still the medium was not entirely satisfied ; 
an attempt was pursued to ascertain some rational cause for the nerv- 
ousness, which my aide turned off with the (perfectly truthful) 
confession that he smokes too much. 

At still another séance with this medium, I was seated further from 
M. than usual, with two intervening sitters. Under such conditions, 
one would, I should think, infer that any hyperesthetic observations on 
me would have to revolve about my actual movements in my chair; 
audible interpretations of my breathing or other anatomical functions 
would surely be damped out by the similar effects from the sitters nearer 
M. And in point of fact, little or no worry was displayed about my 
status on this occasion, save at times when I could infer M. to have 
left his chair and to be conducting the physical operation of the séance 
in my immediate vicinity. But at my side on the side away from M. 
there sat a lady who was sufficiently unfamiliar with séance procedure 
to make it seem worth while for me to lean over and whisper an explana- 
tion of some odd point of the control’s conversation. This movement 
registered at once on the medium’s consciousness, but with far from 


the customary accuracy. It was, in fact, so completely misinterpreted 
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as to lead the control to start ragging me about using the cover of 
the séance darkness to make love! ‘That accuracy of impression falls 
off with distance of the sitter from the medium seems an extremely 
important observation in the discussion of a possible hyperesthesia. 

The whole thing goes rather further than the observations up to 
this point would necessarily imply. I find that I possess two mental 
attitudes for séance room use, between which I can freely choose, but 
between which I must choose, in the sense that I cannot combine them 
or strike a mean between them. One of these is the attitude of passive 
acceptance, without any attempt at analysis or criticism. ‘The other 
is that of keen observation not of the phenomena alone but of all the 
attendant circumstances. Under the first of these alternatives I am 
able to give the closest attention to observation and memorizing of the 
details of the phenomena; but that is all. If I wish to be sufficiently 
detached from the phenomena themselves to carry along a clear, specific 
watchfulness for specific grounds of suspicion or specific indications 
of fraud, I have to put on the second state of mind quite as definitely 
as one puts on a garment. Sitting with mediums who give other 
marks of hyperesthesia, I find the strongest indication that they are 
completely able to discriminate between these two states of my mind, 
when I am within reasonable distance of them. 

Now if I have in immediate contemplation some stealthy explora- 
tion in search of fraud, we ought to expect that this would key me up 
to a pitch at which my respiration or even my heart-beat would be 
sufficiently altered to appeal to an auditory hyperesthetic. Similarly 
if I am in actual process of observing the mechanism of fraud and 
catching the medium red-handed. But without definite evidence, one 
would hardly assume that the medium’s hyperesthetic listening-in upon 
my anatomical tickings would go so far as to reveal to him my general 
state of mind-and of intentions. Yet I find this, with certain mediums, 
to be emphatically the case. 

Nor is this a matter of my own personal excitability, my own 
personal anatomic reactions. By way of illustrating this negation, 
I cite experiences of myself and an assistant with a second, apparently 
hyperesthetic, medium. Sitting with this medium, I was interested 
wholly in gaining his confidence, with a view to the later possibility of 
inaugurating serious work with him. Accordingly I had every intent 
of remaining on passive good behavior; and the medium was very early 
aware of this, though my presence, in my official capacity as the per- 
sonification of the dreaded idea of investigation, usually is quite demor- 
alizing to any psychic. But my assistant sat with this medium pseu- 
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donymously, his connection with me being unknown; so that in terms 
of face values he was a much more ordinary and far less alarming sitter 
than I. He regarded the medium as a total fraud, however, was eager 
to collect evidence to this effect, and was under no definite intent to 
behave according to the canons of good spiritualistic practice. This, 
too, the medium sensed full well. The result was that throughout his 
séance my assistant was in continual receipt of proddings from the 
trumpet, of such sort and so timed as to suggest inescapably that it 
was all a matter of making sure of his position and activities. _When- 
ever he moved, the probing for him with the trumpet would ensue; 
but I was able to move quite freely in my chair without other conse- 
quence than a remark by the “ control,” and sometimes even without 
that. My assistant was quite certain that minute sounds almost 
inaudible to him, and equally minute movements by himself which were 
to him quite soundless were being received by the medium with a reac- 
tion that could fairly be called panic. Repeatedly this alarm was of 
such degree as to lead the operator to swish the trumpet violently 
about the circle, effectually driving the sitters out of the central area. 
At one critical stage, the trumpet probing became quite continuous, 
under the allegation that it represented massage for a wholly fictitious 
malady. The treatment of movements by this sitter and by me which 
we must believe to have been substantially identical in their pure physi- 
cal aspects was so entirely different as to force us to conclude that 
there was a hyperesthetic tapping in on our respective states of mind. 
I would not begin to suggest how many anatomical noises there are that 
might become sensible to a sufficiently acute ear—certainly the respira- 
tion and the pulsations of the blood stream are but a beginning in this 
direction. 

If all this is valid, we surely have, too, a tenable explanation of 
the accuracy of dark-séance contacts. If the operator can hear the 
breathing and the heart-beat of a sitter, he must be able to make an 
extremely accurate estimate of where the sitter’s head and chest are. 
In approaching the head and chest of the sitters with the trumpet, it 
seems even likely that he may hear these anatomical functions through 
that instrument in such a way as to add to the natural facility with 
which a practiced person may locate sounds in darkness. In any 
event, it is the experience of all sitters that a deal of the psychic con- 
tact of the dark séance falls upon the chest, as pushes, or the head and 
face, as blows and caresses. This observation is in strong accord with 
the suggestion just made as to the means of locating the sitter. The 
whole field of the present argument would seem to offer scope for an 
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interesting and important series of experiments. If a blind person 
possessing initially some auditory hyperacuity could be found as sub- 
ject for these, I should be much surprised to learn that there ensued a 
failure to approximate in short order the performance given by the 
dark-room medium. 

Another familiar feature of the conventional dark séance is the 
slowness of the operators in getting warmed up. The convenient spir- 
itistic explanation of this preliminary uncertainty and delay is to the 
general effect that power must be accumulated. Where we recognize 
the action as fraudulent, we sometimes must regard the dead period 
as one of physical preparation, in which the operator escapes from 
control, unlimbers his apparatus, etc. In other instances, it would be 
more in accord with the picture presented by the phenomena to think 
of ‘this dead period as one in which the operator accumulates, not 
psychic power or physical resources, but hyperesthetic knowledge of 
the precise location and potential behavior of all sitters. Not until 
this stock-taking has been completed does he go into action; and when 
he does go into action, he knows what parts of the room to shun and 
what sitters to avoid. I could cite one rather amusing instance, where 
under cover of an accidental disturbance in another quarter, a sitter 
withdrew to a position several feet back from his initial one; and where 
the psychic action refused to start until this sitter had been found, 
with much difficulty and delay, by the exploring trumpet. 

The message complex is as much a séance essential as the physical 
action; if it scores repeated disastrous failures, the operator will 
rapidly lose caste. The resources which he has in this direction are 
not an essential part of the present title, since they are substantially 
the same regardless of the conditions of illumination. Nevertheless, 
we may well discuss them here, so far as any clement not generally 
recognized is concerned; and in fact, in one respect I am well satisfied 
that the darkness does play a part, in the case of the auditively hyper- 
esthetic operator. 

Hyperesthetic or not, in light or dark, the fake message complex 
is carried on by a process of making leads of one sort or another and 
carefully watching the sitter’s responses, so that the exploring function 
of the “ spirit ” intelligence may direct the discourse in the profitable 
direction. Now it is abundantly clear to me that the visible reactions 
of the sitter to good and bad leads are of trifling force, in comparison 
with his audible reactions. About the only visible reaction there can 
be, in fact, is the facial expression; and it is a most exceptional sitter 
who does not betray more by tone and manner and content of his 
spoken response than by loss of facial control. If, then, we sit in light, 
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the operator must sensibly and explicitly concentrate on his auditory 
sense at the expense of his visual one; whereas if we sit in total dark- 
ness, this concentration is automatically attended to for him, by the 
physical conditions. If there is no visibility, he does not have to put 
his eyes out of use by conscious process; and the same tendency works 
in him that works to make the blind man’s remaining senses of greater 
service to him than they are to you and me. 

Most of the tricks which are at the operator’s disposal for taking 
care of the message complex are familiar enough. We all know that, 
with a fake medium, the attention given the sitters varies directly as 
the degree of his acquaintance with them and their circumstances, so 
that the regular customers get “ marvelous ” readings and the stran- 
gers, present for the first time, little or nothing. We all know the 
various devices for drawing the sitter out of himself, from the crude 
procedure of getting him to ask questions to the more delicate ways of 
exciting his interest in and response to the medium’s spoken word. 
But there is one type of procedure which, while familiar enough in a 
general way, possesses possibilities which I think have been overlooked. 

When the operator sees a spirit giving the name of John or Mary, 
and casts about for some sitter sufficiently deluded to recognize and 
claim the communicator, we may laugh at the crudity displayed. But 
the business of taking advantage, in the particular case, of the proba- 
bilities that apply to the general case, may be presented in a form 
much more finished and far more difficult of recognition. Let me 
describe in some detail a message complex that was dished up, in my 
presence, to a sitter well known to me. I use the feminine pronoun 
because the whole conversation was with a female control; I do not 
commit myself in any way about the medium’s sex or identity. 

First came reference to a lady, described in terms making her an 
obvious grandmother type. She was stated, without any fumbling for 
a lead, to be the sitter’s maternal grandmother, with whom in fact he 
had lived for some years, while his paternal grandmother died before 
he was born; but at worst this was an even chance, and any error in 
the naming of the wrong grandmother is easily explained away on 
orthodox spiritistic grounds. This is a typical instance of a situation 
that constantly prevails in the séance room: namely, that the medium 
gets much greater credit for being right than debit for being wrong. 
And if we realize how large a proportion of the definite statements 
made by the average questionable medium fall in this very category 
we will realize that right here we have isolated an important element 
of his technique. 


A rather complete personal description of the present communi- 
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cator was attempted. I need give none of the details, since all were 
wrong save those items about style of hair and dress which were obvious 
generalizations applying to the grandmother type. The control then 
went on to say that this grandmother presented herself with three 
others. It was. not indicated whether these were living or dead or 
mixed; and the sitter gave no reaction on which further exploring of 
the facts could be attempted, since on any, basis whatever the three 
were far too few. There then came a reference to a family photograph 
album, bound in red plush, in which would be found pictures here 
applicable, and which was still extant (this in response to the sitter’s 
query). In fact, the only family album with which he had ever had 
contact was bound in blue velvet, and had been destroyed. 

If these items had had a more fortunate outcome, and had been 
recognized by the sitter as applicable, we could not so easily bring 
the allegation that they constitute an attempt to apply general prin- 
ciples to his case; as it is, I think this charge easily stands. Most 
old albums were bound in red, in my observation, and many of them in 
plush; and I am sure that while all decedents could pertinently appear 
surrounded by more than three living or dead persons, in.a very heavy 
majority of cases the sitter could easily bring to mind three nearest 
relatives, or three dearest dead ones, or some other group of three 
that would stand out in his mind. In fact, three seems to me to be an 
ingeniously and insidiously clever number to mention with this idea 
in view, in any connection. This is especially the case in connection 
with a grandparent, who on the face of things is connected with the 
sitter by two close links (the other grandparent and the parent). 
There thus remains but one link for the sitter to supply; and there 
must be a very large chance indeed that of all other living or deceased 
members of the family, some particular one would occur immediately 
as completing the triumvirate.’ The failure in the present instance 
arose out of the fact that the sitter never knew his maternal grand- 
father, while of his mother’s brothers and sisters, more than two are 
living, and all who are dead died in infancy before the sitter was born. 
Doubtless, had he centered his mind arbitrarily on three of his maternal 
kin, he could have drawn out material from the control that would have 
been applicable to them. Instead of doing this, he elected to regard 
the episode as the failure which it obviously was, and to shut down on it. 

Dropping the grandmother sequence, the control now asked the 
sitter whether it were not a fact that he had two watches at home. 
After a moment’s reflection, he assented to this proposition. ' A further 
series of queries from the control then ensued, to all of which the sitter 
gave a truthful affirmative answer. These were as follows: 
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(1) One of these watches is gold. (It is in fact gold-plated, but 
“ this seems a minor point which should not lead to the charge of error.) 
; (2) The other one is not gold. 

; (3) The gold watch belonged to some one who is now “ on my side ” 
(quoting the control, of course). 

(4) This one was a man. 

(5) He was the sitter’s father. 

One important point which we have to weigh here is the fact that 
the control at no stage of this sequence hazarded a direct statement. 
Everything was in the form of a query: “One of them is gold, isn’t 
it?” etc. This certainly leaves the way open for a more graceful 
withdrawal of any item that needs withdrawal, while in no whit detract- 
ing from the credit given for any that may be right. 

Before indulging in any argument designed to weaken the standing 
of the sequence which I have just quoted, I will parallel it with a 
sequence developed by the same medium, for another sitter at another 
sitting, in my absence, and under conditions preventing the medium 
from knowing that a report would be made to me. The control had 
stepped out to permit the sitter’s “ father ” to speak for himself. The 
following conversation (not reported stenographically, but from the 
sitter’s excellent transcript drawn up immediately after the séance), 
ensued : 
Father: The watch. 
Sitter: What watch? 

Father: Not the one you’re carrying; the other one. 
have it, haven’t you? 

Sitter: Do you mean your watch? 

Father: Yes; my gold watch. 

Sitter: Oh, yes, I have it. 

Father: What happened to it? 

Sitter: I had it in my sweater pocket one day when I was swim- 
ming, and somebody dropped the sweater off the dock. 
ruined by the salt water. 

Father: I’m sorry; I had that watch a long time. 
Sitter: Yes, I know. 
Father: Twenty years. 
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The extreme similarity between this watch sequence and the one 
displayed in my presence cannot be ignored. With the one sitter, 
mention of two timepieces came spontaneously; with the other, only 
after the rather leading question “ What watch?” With the one, both 
watches under discussion were at home; with the other, this was not 
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necessarily true or untrue at the start. With the one, one watch was 
at first gold and then immediately an heirloom; with the other, it is 
first an heirloom and then gold. With the fact that the second sitter’s 
father was not at the time of his sitting dead, I can of course quarrel 
only after having shown that the message is not impressive on its sur- 
face; for it is only the dilettante in psychical research who objects 
to genuine messages from living communicators. 

Following the suggestion here arising, that this medium knows 
something about the generalities connecting human beings and gold 
watches which had not come to my attention, I put, to a number of 
gentlemen, the same questions which the control had employed. Of 
course, we must realize at once that (2) is not independent; a simple 
affirmative response has been given to (1), rather than the outright 
rejoinder: ‘“ Why, both of them are gold.” We must also realize 
that if the sitter has more than two watches at home, he will 
either answer ‘ * without explanation to the original, unnumbered 
query, or he will reveal the facts with some such statement as: “ In 
point of fact, I have five.” In the latter event, the control has made 
no misstatement. In fact, the present sitter should have given such 


answer ; he later realized that he had a third watch which had slipped 
his mind. 


* ves 


I have made no formal census of the replies given me to this watch 
sequence and hence have no numerical results to report. I can only 
say that most people—a very good majority, if my findings are 
typical—would have gone right through to the end with the control, 
just as the present sitter did. The psychology seems simple enough, 
once we are driven to look for it. All men have had dollar watches 
at one time or another; and dollar watches do not keep good time 
forever. When they get to running so fast that one’s friends suggest 
their installation as an auxiliary in one’s motor car, or so slow that 
one cannot turn the hands forward fast enough or often enough to 
make them useful as timepieces, it is cheaper to buy a new dollar 
watch than to seek repairs on the old. One is then very likely, instead 
of chucking the old one in the ash-barrel, to chuck it in a bureau 
drawer. So many men, if not most men, have at home a watch that 
isn’t gold. 

Moreover, if a man buys a gold watch himsclf, or has a new gold 
watch given him, it should run as long as he lives, and it should not 
be too valuable for daily wear. The gold watch that one leaves at 
home is either too severely out of order to be worth repairing, or too 
highly treasured to wear regularly. On either ground it is marked 
as probably an heirloom. And while it is my observation that fewer 
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men have heirloom watches knocking about the house than is the case 
with the dollar variety, it still remains true that a majority of us 
seem to have such a gold watch as these remarks describe. Having 
established so much, it is extremely probable that the previous owner 
is dead ; and, since a man now has the watch, that this previous owner 
was also a man. Of course, a man will sometimes inherit a feminine 
watch, and will then leave it home for the very reason that it is a lady’s 
model; but in the general case, a lady’s watch will descend to a lady. 
And when we get to this point, we shall at once conclude that the 
devisor of the watch was a father; and we shall say so. Then, of 
course, if we are a fake medium and the guess turns out wrong, we 
will drag in “ fatherly feelings ” by the donor toward the present owner 
as excuse for the error. 

The net upshot is, then, that we must think of this medium as a 
very careful student/of human nature. He knows a lot of things that 
every fake medium knows—things about photographs, albums, grand- 
mothers, etc. He has also, to all appearance, branched out on his 
own and worked out certain other factual sequences which, in some 
form, are applicable to most persons; and he has developed extreme 
skill in getting these sequences started in the séance, and in pursuing 
them in whatever direction the facts of the sitter’s career may turn 
them. Not so far off the beaten track is this exchange, between the 
same sitter and father referred to on page 000: 

Father: You have the picture? 

Sitter: What picture? 

Father: My picture. 

Sitter: Oh, yes. What about it? 

Father: You have it? 

Sitter: Yes; of course. 

Father: And mother’s; you have it, too? 

Sitter: Yes. 

Father: In your suitcase? 

Sitter: Yes. 

Father: At the hotel? 

Sitter: Yes. 


Not so far off the beaten track, as we have just remarked; but in- 
teresting in showing the extremely small steps and correspondingly 
small chances taken by the operator. Further off the beaten track 
is the next sequence. The sitting was held in a summer resort, sur- 
rounded with woods, in which it was the local custom to indulge in 
much “ spooning.” The sitter had not been so indulging; if he had, 
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it is very evident that the sequence which I shall now quote might 
well have gone further and led to a different result. The communicator 
was a former sweetheart: 

Communicator: The woods. 

Sitter: The woods? 

Communicator: Yes; the woods. I was with you when you were 
in them. 

Sitter: Why, I don’t particularly recall any time when we were 
in the woods together (making the obvious attempt to identify the 
woods with something large in his lifetime relations with the 
communicator ). 

Communicator: No, no; here, the other day. I was with you. 

Sitter: Were you? 

Communicator: Yes; didn’t you feel me? 

Sitter: No. 

Communicator: Well, I was there. Do you want me to tell you 
what you were doing there? (It is obviously here that the sitter 
pushes this sequence off the track. He should have been embarrassed, 
should have indicated unwillingness to have his doings in the woods 
aired in the more or less public séance-room. Instead of this, he 
replied :) 

Sitter: Yes; go ahead. (And there is now nothing for the medium 
to do but drop the matter. So:) 

Communicator: Well, I won’t; but I just wanted you to know 
that I was with you. 

After all, one can’t expect Hustrations of this sort of thing to 
be too individually brilliant. I think the examples here displayed, 
however, are adequate to their purpose; which is to indicate that a 
medium who is very clever in the invention of factual sequences which 
shall apply to the general case, and in the séance-room pursuit of such 
sequences in whatever direction the responses of the individual sitter 
best turn them, has a resource which we have not adequately envisioned. 
Certainly such resource goes far beyond the Mary-John-grandmother- 
photograph album level on which we are the more accustomed to 
meeting it. And certainly the sequences which I quote are typical 
séance-room stuff; just the sort of “ veridical” material, of smal} 
intrinsic significance, to which we often attach great weight on the very 
ground of its intrinsic triviality. 

One further point I have to make. The cleverest medium occa- 
sionally will find himself in an embarrassing predicament, by virtue 
of having pursued a given attack too far before finding that it leads 
nowhere. Slight suggestions thrown out by the medium and ignored 
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by the sitter are in no way embarrassing; they are passed over without 
comment. Similarly, a single question asked the sitter and met with 
a flat and unresponsive negative can not hurt much. But just as 
ball players make bad errors and engineers drop Quebec Bridges into 
the river and judges are reversed by higher courts, so the fake medium 
occasionally gets uncomfortably enmeshed in the mazes of a “ line” 
of communication or query or response which does not have the antici- 
pated outcome and which leaves him with no apparent way out. Then 
more than in any other séance situation is native ingenuity the only 
remedy; and I propose to give one more incident, showing that no 
matter how hopeless the situation, it is not necessarily beyond redemp- 
tion. It occurred, of course, in a daylight séance. 

The medium was one who gets his sitters to write questions; and 
under conditions more or less suggesting that he has had no normal 
access to these questions, he reveals them and gives an answer “ from 
the spirits.” In passing from one subject to another in a large audi- 
ence, he came to deal with an old lady. It was at once obvious that 
his means, normal or supernormal, for learning what question she 
had asked him, had broken down. Whether through confusion of her 
question with another, or whether as mere fishing, he addressed her 
in these terms: 

“Are you in a business in which there are a great many men? 
I see a crowd of men about you. Or have you been at any time in 
your life employed where you were surrounded by men? ” The subject 
answered in the negative. ‘“‘ Well, then,” continued the medium, “ you 
are going to be; for I see you dealing with a great many men.” The 
lady’s obvious age was such as to make this attempt to project the 
thing into the future particularly absurd; there was general laughter 
from the audience, which was a sympathetic one, and complete bewilder- 
ment on the part of the old lady. The medium, frankly at loss, did 
what he often does under such circumstances; he frankly opened her 
question in full view of the audience and read it. It was a mere general 
request for a message from her mother. One would imagine that an 
attempt at reconciliation here would be so hopeless that it would hardly 
be made. In point of fact, the operator was not at a loss for a split 
second. He went on: 

* Oh, I see; you wanted a message from your mother. She is here; 
Oh, yes; I understand now. When you were a young girl, 
she used to protect you against all the young men who used to hang 
around. There was nothing wrong about it, of course; but you were 
so popular with the men, and she was a good mother, and careful. 
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Well, my dear, the answer is that she is here, and watching over you 
and protecting you now, just as she did then.” 

The utter banality of the first feeble attempt to fall back upon 
the traditional temporal disorientation of clairvoyance is here bril- 
liantly compensated by the wonderful patching of the right question 
upon the wrong answer, once he knows the question. I think this is 
one of the most utterly ingenious things I ever heard. In every way 
it defies the victim to object or criticize. It presents her as a bit of 
a heart-breaker in her youth; it puts her mother in a highly favorable 
light. Against neither of these ideas is she going to demur. They 
are both so essential a part of the whole recovery that one cannot 
picture their presence as accidental; yet if they are not accidental, 
it seems at first blush as though they could arise only from an incred- 
ibly hair-triggered mind. More reasoned consideration makes it seem 
more likely, however, that this scintillating performance is rather a 
matter of the operator’s automatic knowledge, arising out of years 
of experience of the sitter’s psychology. This is an advantage which 
every medium has over every non-professional sitter; and in it lies a 
large part of the impression made upon the audience. 


THE FAR FRONTIERS 


By Barrtruettr B. James 


Professor Josiah Royce lays stress upon the rhythm of conscious- 
ness and inclines to the belief that if sentient beings could catch the 
rhythm of the things of the lower organic world, they would be able 
to commune with them+—to tune in. If man could reach the point of 
an attunement of his consciousness with that of the world of lower 
beings he might indeed have many bedtime stories gleaned from actual 
converse carried on with the feathered and furred tribes even if he 
might not be able to interpret the rhythms he detected in the inorganic 
fields! The tremendous implications of this theory, however, bar it 
from merely whimsical interest. The accentuation of the things held 
in common by the laws of their being would lift the realms of the 
lower order into more or less intelligent relations with the being who 
claims for himself a monopoly of all intelligence. 

A writer in a popular scientific journal presents an entrancing view 
of the birds in the primeval jungles at noontide, when silence has 
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swathed all in a tropical stillness, carrying on a whispering converse 
for which the ears of humans are too gross for ready detection. A 
poet invites us to consider the music made by the opening of the petals 
of the unfolding flower and the melody of the grains of sand as they 
are piled up by the industrious ant. So, from things too subtle for 
man to gather the melody of their acts, to the swinging of the spheres 
in their circuits, the attunements of nature may be as much a part 









































the flaked snowdrop. 

“Ears have ye and hear not,” said One whose marvels of pene- 
trating thought are an ever-enlivening leaven for the lump of human 
stupidity, “eyes have ye and see not.” Science slips into more and 
more intimate relations with the sensory mechanism of man and de- 
velops the unsuspected adaptations of his five senses to the world of 
infinite reality, in which he moves as scarcely more than a figment of 
the imagination for the ages whose garments have been wrapped about 
them in the rest of an endless time. 

Despite the claims of catholicity for the sciences, they cannot be 
conceived of as tolerant, as they have to do with laws, fixed and un- 
changeable in the cycles of human experience. They widen the way 
of his walking for man and by a new and better way than was known 
to him of old point him from planet to paradise. Although, until 
these times of the radio, science had hesitated to direct the steps of 
man beyond the circumambient atmosphere through which his voice 
now ranges in intimate communion with the everlasting ether. 

How complex are becoming the impingements upon the brain of 
man! How bewilderingly varied the range of his reflexes! Is it any 
wonder, then, that the most engrossing of all subjects for the thinker 
is that which has been opened up by the subtle passage of advancing 
humanity from the status of terrestrial to that ef ethereal beings? The 
forces of the universe are now in the common harnessing of man for 
his tasks and for his entertainment. To what purpose? Either the 
universe must become tawdry through this common contact, or man 
must be made more and more elevated through his ethereal rangings. 















































































































































of man from vista to vision, we have little to do, as we design to move 
as closely and comfortably as may be, toward the far frontiers of 
conscious existence. But first it may be well to take a glimpse, at 
least, at what Alexander Pope styles “ the mighty maze” of man. 
Man is as much a part of nature as an unfolding flower or as the 
trees upon the mountain tops which have sentineled the sanctity of the 
earth through all ages. Only as he claims his copartnership with 
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the things of common being and derivity may he hope to rid himself of 
the hampering confines of a credulity that would point to the span of 
mortal hours as the span of human existence. Only so may he con- 
template the orbits of infinity and, refusing the belittling creed of the 
materialist who sees man only of the earth earthy, behold himself as 
of the heavens heavenly, and be led to exclaim with more than a poet’s 
assurance, “all here is shadow, all beyond substance, the reverse is 
folly’s creed.” This is the assurance that the newer emphasis which 
is being laid upon immortality, insists is scientifically based. 

The head of the department of experimental psychology in an 
American university once asked me—the occasion being that of my 
reading a paper upon a psychological topic—whether I believed that 
there is literally coming to be an aggregate or social consciousness in 
strict psychological meaning; and, without awaiting my reply, avowed 
this to be his own inclination. This man, as a scientist is, in general, a 
materialist, a behaviorist, yet by that confession he appeared to me 
to be not satisfied with his own position, that consciousness is known 
only in its individual acts, and to wish to draft upon the total facts 
and effects of consciousness for the uses of individuals. I do not know 
whether at the moment he caught fully the implications in his avowment 
as favoring the hypothesis of telepathy, something which I happen to 
know he anathematizes as being well within the borderland of science 
falsely so-called. How difficult it is even for the most addicted experi- 
mentalistic psychologist to keep away from a wider conception of 
consciousness than what his experiments reveal to him! The old 
philosophical concept of a pool of consciousness has not lost its allur:- 


ment even for some very practically-minded scientists. It is always 


interesting and sometimes entertaining to find the mechanistic psy- 


chologist prepared to graft upon his system such a thing as an organ- 
ized social consciousness, because the behavioristic system itself seems 
to demand more than a simple reaction, the snap of # finger, to afford 
a credible account of consciousness. This brings the behaviorist 
perilously close to the introspective process, and this he abjures as 
puerile. 

The stream-of-consciousness idea of William James is a beautifully 
simple mode of figuring the processes of a continuing personality, 
known through its particular acts. The bucket dipped in the stream 
and bringing up the water, answers very well for the fluid ideas that 
arise to the perceptual plane, or surface of attention, while not freed 
from the general stream of consciousness as long as the bucket is 
allowed to drag in its waters. But, from what far glacial heights arises 
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the stream itself? Whence consciousness? ‘The interspacial areas 
between ideas, where the processes of association of ideas go on and 
ever on, what of these? 

Is it surprising that some time ago, the experimentalists crowded 
the introspectionists off the stage and psychology became allied with 
neurology in the advanced behaviorism that is the cult of a day? But, 
when psychologists threw aside introspection, as a method of observing 
the action of the mind in its various “ moods and movements,” they 
seem to have discarded not only a very serviceable but an indis- 
pensable instrument. That is, unless they shall propose to set up their 
laboratories permanently in the legendary land of Missouri. Good 
healthy scepticism is indeed indispensable to the scientist, but that 
attitude does not justify the wearing of blinders. Those very careful 
observers of the very limited phenomena they permit to interest them, 
as strictly scientific psychologists, are fearful of becoming mired in 
metaphysics, mysticism or theological dogmatism, if they should take 
from the shelves the data they have labelled pseudopsychology, give it 
a dusting and then a sincere perusal. Professor McDougall says in his 
Forum article that it would take about fifty years to do this in a 
workmanlike manner. They dread to adventure from the laboratory 
to a scientific nowhere, where one is sure to head, once he forsakes the 
terrestrial for the ethereal realms. They had far rather be “ up in 
the air ” than lost in the ether. 

Yet by this restriction upon his faring, his preference for studying 
artificial phenomena in a laboratory to the study of the actuality 
itself, the rigid experimentalist loses track of so much that belongs 
legitimately to his realm of inquiry, that quite another set of investi- 
gators who find introspection a true instrument for their labors, have 
felt the need to take up the task he declines. These call themselves 
psychical research workers. The kind of subject that interests them 
is called a medium or sensitive, and her type of conscious experience 
runs counter to much that makes up the volume of data of the ac- 
credited psychologist. Her introspections become as interesting as 
her “behavior ” is unique. The materialistic psychologist has yet 
other problems. 

Even the bodily functions themselves are full of pitfalls for the 
experimental psychologist. If the influence of the bodily secretions 
upon the records of consciousness has not yet been gauged, what shall 
be said of the influence of the infinite weave of ether waves that, even 
dimly understood, are the standing marvel of present day practical 
utilization in the realm of physics. The psycho-biologist by the fact 
of the hyphen announces that he has definitely linked up with himself 
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the men who seek to describe life only to run into a cul de sac and 
to confess that their biological determinism is a term that does not 
enlighten. Nothing is determinable that is not terminable. To fence 
in a field of enquiry is simply, thereby to exclude a universe. Yet this 
determinism is all they have to turn to in an effort to explain why cells 
build themselves up as they do, to produce a man or a monkey, a cow- 
slip or a cedar, to so vary the individuals of a species that no two are 
ever alike. 

The psychologist may need to use yet another hyphen and call 
himself a psycho-biologico-physicist; for Sir William Crooks has de- 
clared that the physical conditions for telepathy actually do exist. 
The behaviorist has resolutely refused to take the hint and appropriate 
the instrumentality—as this would mean the rewriting or perhaps, 
the virtual extinction of his type of science as a department of knowl- 
edge. Moreover, telepathy would require vast labor for verification 
of the claims made for it, and a half-century period runs beyond the 
life labors of most scientists. 

Professor William James spoke of psychology as losing its soul 
and Professor Ladd was heard to remark that it is to be feared that 
it is losing its mind, also. Psychology may do without the “ soul ” as 
a theological or metaphysical thing, but it cannot afford to loosen its 
grip on “mind” as the method by which consciousness operates 
through the brain. If, in its fidelity to the subject of its rightful in- 
quiry, it shall be led to follow the mind into the fuller consciousness of 
a persistent personality it will then make the discovery that mind in- 
volves, as well, the existence of that which theology all along has 
described as the soul. Mind will be seen to be the intermediary func- 
tionary between the physical organism and a spiritual entity. 

The psychical research workers claim to have amassed a bulk of 
evidence in favor of a theory of personality that does not depend 
upon the bounds of mortal life. They claim to have established such 
strength of presumption in favor of an interaction of the personality 
of the individual and personalities out of the body, that the psycholo- 
gists who threw aside introspection, as not a dependable instrument, 
may, possibly, be brought to correct their view and to visit censure 
upon themselves for not having given consent to the complete sphere 
of consciousness. Their introspection has been partial and fettered. 
The results of their introspection have been found to be inconsistent 
and lacking scientific clearness. Curiously enough, the same thing is 
charged against spiritism—that employs the most intense kind of 
introspection. The cue to an agreement must come from a full rigid 
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and unprejudiced study and description of consciousness in its totality. 

The history of consciousness as studied from the literature of the 
past makes a particularly serviceable outline for the worker in the 
field of phenomena as observed today. 

















But let one carefully reflect 
that when science successfully sought to correlate the data of biology, 
it did so by wresting from man the scepter of his apartness from the 
remainder of creation, as a specially designed and fabricated being, 
Until then, the mystery of existence was held within the seven veils, 
Man’s eminence in knowledge has always been at the cost of tradition. 

The projection of a study of consciousness upon a plane adequate 
with that of the study of vitality, awaits some adventurer with the 
equipment of a Darwin or a Wallace. In the meantime the little 
esteemed psychical research worker must continue to accumulate evi- 
dences of variations from the known facts of consciousness and care- 
fully to preserve testimony to a widened sphere of its action. This 
beating-of-time in lieu of progress is due not a little to the fact that 
no one equally equipped with the training of the biologist and the 
physicist and the psychologist has come forward to bring to bear the 
resources of these kindred sciences, for a solution of the problem of 
spirituality upon a foe footing with that proposed for the problem of 
vitality. The ultimate truths of either can never be reached. The 
united testimonies of science in the field of conscious phenomena alone 
can serve to eliminate mystery where it has no proper place and reduce 
to clarity the factors that now provide the materials both for credulity 
and prejudice. 































































































The psychologist has made much of a conscious state as, in the 
old days, the economist conjured up his absurd economic man. There 
is no need for such artificial mummery. There is not and never has 
been a complete conscious state in the knowledge of any individual— 
nor can such be imagined. 














The psychical research worker cares 
nothing for a conscious state, with an Alpha and an Omega as its 
terminations. He is satisfied that the commonly noted psychological 
processes do not begin to measure the full operations of consciousness. 
He holds that attention, the much-vaunted instrument of the psy- 
chologist, in bringing into vivid observation one set of concepts may 
be excluding by that fact others of cogency. 
* While the ether vast 

Absorbs the ideas, whirling, that are cast, 

From out the brain—Attention at the door 

To keep from entrance all and leave it poor.” 

To the psychical research worker, all life’s phenomena are linked 

in a chain of intelligent causation, which answers for the individual 
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the identical characteristic that is known by science as uniformity in 
nature, and as revelation in theology. But the psychologist says, im- 
patiently, that he is not a seer but a scientist, and so saying shrinks 
from carrying his inquiries boldly to the far frontiers of efficient 
knowledge. 

Upon the other hand those who make the claim that the establish- 
ment as a scientific fact of the persistence of life after death would 
indubitably prove the doctrine of immortality, are stressing their in- 
ference. The mystery of being would still be no less a mystery than it 
now is. Nevertheless, the spirit of exploration carried to the River of 
Doubt, through the jungles of consciousness, should tend to amplify, 
if not simplify, our knowledge of human experience, in and out of the 
body. The advance of knowledge of human destiny, some furlongs 
beyond where science has as yet carried it, would not solve the ques- 
tion of being or the problem of personality. Yet derivity and destiny 
remain the two great words that include all of human hope and that 
mark the confines for the action of the evolutionary forces as they 
affect human kind. They are the great words of revelation, and 
science is of worth only as it is a revelator. 

Airplaning along these far frontiers, we may at least gain an out- 
line view of some of the problems of consciousness. There is the 
frontier of the physical existence. This is the proximate frontier and 
is marked by the tragic incidents of birth and death. Both mysteries! 
Haeckel held that at the initial point of nascent being, consciousness 
springs into existence and is with the organism throughout its entire 
development and history. Lacking any better instrument for a study 
of consciousness than introspection, which he likens to consciousness 
trying to mirror itself, he does not seek to account for the conscious 
processes farther back than occurrence, either observed or scientifically 
determined. Despite the fact that the mirrors of introspection are 
hopelessly concave or convex, the task of getting behind the mirrors is 
not a hopeless one. Consciousness co-exists with every cell of organic 
matter and every last electron—such is the expression of confidence of 
those who seek to have the mirrors tell the full story. Nor are they 
pantheists when they so declare, they merely affirm that to them ether 
implies ethereal organisms, that these, rationally, must hold much in 
common with all else that is made up of ether—even to the point of 
providing personality, as humanly understood. The supreme idea of 
personality is the idea of God; but the universal prevalence of the 
elements of consciousness would really give no description of deity, 
although it would suggest an adequate idea of His personality—a term 
of apprehension as applied either to God or man. 
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Those who are most puzzled over life and its expression in per- 
sonality, are those who linger at the side of birth or at the bier of death. 
They are beset by their self-imposed restrictions of view. They feel 
bound to subscribe only to that which is known or knowable. To their 
order of thinking the case is narrowed down to the materialistic view- 
point; nothing has gone before birth, nothing follows death. The 
psychist, however, comes forward with data which, of its kind, is as 
worthy to be regarded as true scientific material as any that finds its 
way into the laboratory of the psychologist—despite its labelling as 
abnormal. He scoffs at such puny frontiers. 

In his efforts to bring the abnormal types of experience into the 
frame of a fuller definition of all conscious experience, the student of 
psychical research has become convinced that he can point to frontiers 
within which personality is built up more amply than is possible within 
the borders of mortal existence. Indeed, he sees no reason to consider 
the conventional idea of time, at all, when he dwells upon the theme of 
conscious existence. The ablest exponent of this school, Professor 
F. W. H. Myers, states the matter thus: ‘Our human life exists 
and energizes, at the present moment, both in the natural and in the 
spiritual world. Human personality as it has developed from the 
lowly ancestors, has become differentiated into two phases, one of 
them mainly adapted to natural or self, the other to spiritual or cos- 
mic operations.” The testimony underlying this profession of faith 
may be too elaborate and speculative for many minds that view science 
in a narrow and intolerant way, but nevertheless, it does provide 
frontiers ample enough for personality to breathe in, without being 
menaced at each draught by the fear of death. It provides the pros- 
pect of immorality not as a bequest of time, but as the undivided ex- 
perience of life itself. It declares life to be in the ego and not in the 
physical conditions in which the ego temporarily functions. 

Professor Myers quotes from Ribot’s “ Les Maladies de la Per- 
sonalite,” as follows: “ The unity of the ego is the codrdination of a 
certain number of states perpetually renascent, and having for their 
sole, common basis, the vague feeling of our body. The unity does not 
diffuse itself downwards, but is aggregated by ascent from below; it 
is not an initial but a terminal point.” This would make the self 
merely a coérdination. Dr. Myers argues that one can accept both 
this theory and the unity-of-consciousness idea without contradiction. 
That is, provided one goes to the sources of proof which he believes are 
abundantly provided by spiritistic phenomena. Here, in Dr. Myers’ 
view, one finds evidences of faculties which the material or earthly life 
could not have originated and which necessitate a wider arena than 
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time affords, for their explanation. Every effort to account for the 
ego from the tabulated data of experimentation, may be resolved into 
a mere recording of aspects of personality which have come to connote 
the equivalent of the ego to the minds of the materialistic scientists ; 
because their system, by definition, excludes all that may not be proved 
to have arisen from the contacts of life with its purely physical environ- 
ment. They deny to the body of psychical phenomena absolutely, the 
warrant of valid experience, because it is difficult of tabulation or 
authentication, lacking as it does amenability to fixed experimentation. 
Denial and doubt, however, have at all times been the unwilling hand- 
maids of discovery. When his science ceases to lock the door at night 
to exclude “ spooks,” the psychologist may arrive at some real affirma- 
tions of consciousness. 


In opposition to a purely naturalistic explanation of consciousness 
which cannot, after all, account for the self or ego, which confessedly 
is not a subject for analytical examination, may be set the blunt state- 
ment of Professor William James with regard to a celebrated medium: 
“T now believe her to be in possession of a power unexplained.” The 
power, in his view, was incident to her particular type of personality. 
The argument of fraud used against Mrs. Piper and all other mediums, 


admittedly disposes of but a slight percentage of their testimonies. 
In order to explore to the ultima Thule of personality, it will be neces- 
sary for the sincere psychologist to find out all that may be known as 
to the ego, without the fear or favor of any school of his fellow crafts- 
men. When he does this, he may be better able to account for types of 
personality that come under the general labelling abnormal. Should 
the equipped scientist shrink from the undertaking and prefer to rest 
his reputation upon routine experiments in his laboratory, with rats 
and guinea pigs, rather than to make a bold assault upon the unknown 
or the baffling things of consciousness, as illustrated by the so-called 
sensitives or mediums, he will thereby give support to the cynical utter- 
ance of someone, that the average scientist lives, moves and has his 
being in a world full of closed doors which he never dreams of trying 
to open. Still, well attested scientific proof is at best hard to obtain. 
Much of the data of personality must long remain baffling. It is not 
conceivable, however, that personality is a concept so universal in its 
nature and yet wholly unsupported by fact. ‘This would place the 
materialistic psychologist who denies the fact of personality, as 
organized, in the curious position of conceding an idealistic concept as 
at the base of his entire scheme of materialistic negation. Straining 
the light through closed lashes, does not dispose of the sun. 
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Now our rapid survey may turn to yet another border of the far 
frontiers. This time the problem is to be put up squarely to the avowed 
spiritists. If consciousness is some sort of a cosmic pool from which 
the individual draws in an unaccountable fashion and the acquired 
consciousness becomes personal only in its action upon his brain, how 
may the term personality be used at all, in such a case? Sir Oliver 
Lodge would have us believe that the ethereal part of man as an 
organism is derived from some plane of being wholly mysterious ; which 
seems to have as one of its objects the provision of spirits for the 
particles of protoplasm which form a human body. There appear to be 
certain practical difficulties in the way of this view. Does the spirit have 
personality prior to its incorporation with the materials of a human 
body? If so, at what stage does the spirit appear in the body? Is it 
in fact at the very initial stage of being? If not, is the spirit invest- 
ment a progressive experience? If so, at what point in the process 
does it come to have the responsible functioning and self-evidencing 
that constitutes personality? Is it a growing of consciousness into an 
ever-extending personality? What are the marks of the soul as an 
initial content of the body? Beside these difficult questions as to the 
origin of the spirit in man there are others bearing upon the relation 
of the soul to the body. 

In the spiritistic concept of consciousness and being which the 
British physicist advances, what becomes of heredity? If the spiritual 
part of man, the ethereal part, the part that becomes molded into his 
distinctive pers snality, is derivec from some alien plane of existence, 
where is there any room provided for the transmission of character- 
istics from parent to child, except those that are purely physical? 
Could even such be transmitted without involving the ethereal con- 
stituent, inasmuch as it is claimed that ether is an accompaniment of 
matter and is the larger part of the so-called material? Sir Oliver 
Lodge conceives this spiritual or ethereal element as having had prior 
and, likewise, intelligent existence. If there is no transmission of 
characteristics by the facts of parentage, then how would the Men- 
delian law of inherited characters be accounted for? An answer to 
these difficulties may be advanced, that consciousness, like the initial 
type of organism itself, may have colonial characteristics, is in fact 
composite, and that the kind of personality is determined by the inter- 
play of the varied conscious factors and the physical constituents. 
About all that heredity could do, under such conditions, would be to 
impress the organism in its formative state with the Mendelian char- 
acters. To agree that it could do this much would be to make an 
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admission favorable to the hypothesis of the ethereal constituent as 
coming into the nascent organism, already equipped with the basic 
elements of genuine personality. If this is indeed true, clearly the 
germ plasm would conceivably have much the part of a foot rule to 
play, marking out the limits of self-expression for the spirit in the 
particular organism. I imagine that the advocates of the Sir Oliver 
Lodge theory of psychic characteristics and the supporters of the 
Mendelian law of transmitted physical characters would have quite a 
deal of difficulty in fixing the effects of the one and the other in an 
agreeable scheme of heredity. But the pure mechanists create vaster 
difficulties by their bald denial of a psychical content to consciousness. 
.Truly, many difficult problems, to be met along the far frontiers, will 
suffice to keep the scientist and the psychist busily employed for 
generations to come. May they both grapple honestly with them; 
they are beset with stern alternatives. 

Should one adopt the hypothesis that the self if it exists is purely 
transcendental, he would thereby leave the problem of personality in a 
state of perilous suspension. Yet this is the position of reverent 
mechanistic psychologists. Is it greatly variant from that of the 
spiritists who differ with them only in giving warmth and intimacy 
to the transcendental factor, the ego, the personality? If the self 
cannot be located, except apart from the conscious processes, the 
question would naturally arise: Is the transcendental self an actual 
register of personality? If consciousness consists of separate acts as 
so many psychologists now teach, and personality, if;credited at all, 
needs to be accounted for by a transcendental supervision or correla- 
tion of these separate acts, how can personality of such a type be 
looked upon as at all definite and constant? Would it not necessarily 
take its color from conduct, and so be presented in such a changing 
form as, in fact, to nullify every mark by which personality is supposed 
continuously to be recognizable, to the individual himself and to 
others? Loss of recollection of personality in asphasia does not alter 
the personality itself—unless accompanied by the phenomena of dual 
or multiple personality, a state that argues for the contentions of the 
psychists as to outside “ controls.” 

Personality, however accounted for, must be in fact of this unfixed 
nature, unless it is to be credited to an independent and supervising 
entity—an organized entity that supervises and controls to a wide 
degree the total reflexes of the individual. These reflexes constitute his 
known personality—his “ behavior.” The question outstanding is, 
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do they originate in stimuli, or are they more subtly induced, with the 
nervous system only the electric wiring and not the current? 

Yet another aspect of the far frontiers presents itself. The only 
known boundaries to life are the proximate ones of experience, and 
these are in a state of constant flux. The word experience itself carries 
one upon a wide foray. Biologists have ceased their efforts to originate 
life in the laboratory, following the failure of Pasteur to do so, and his 


























of them appear now to be in agreement that there is nothing inherently 
improbable in the idea that life in essence is eternal. 

Professor Jacques Loeb, who may be regarded as having been the 
leading spokesman for those who hold to the mechanical theory of life, 
makes admission that the theory of the diffusion of life by microérgan- 
isms, carried from planet to planet, even from solar system to solar 
system, is not at all improbable. At least he says that it cannot be 
disproved. The infinitesimal spores of bacteria, he suggests, may be 
carried through space for nine thousand light years, the time necessary 
to pass from our solar system to the next one, and find lodgment upon 
distant spheres, where, under favoring conditions, they could propa- 
gate. Even gross seeds it is now known may have their vitality pre- 
served indefinitely, in a vacuum. Date seeds have germinated after 
five hundred years. Here is a nice nut for the convinced adherents 
of a mechanical evolutionary theory of organic origins to crack. Or it 
may be their cue to the origin of life itself! When scientists get 
through with making man out of cosmic mud in their own gardens of 
Eden, they may be prepared to face the question of his transcendental 
origin as found in the apostrophe of the psalmist: ‘ What is man that 
Thou art mindful of him? 

Why seek further to outline the far frontiers of conscious existence 
when Professor Loeb, giving his opinion of the Dutch scientist 
Anheeren’s hypothesis of the immortality of even so-called physical 
matter, says: “ It is consistent not only with the theory of cosmogony 
but also with the seeming, potential immortality of certain or all cells.” 
He concludes that if this scientist is right, then living matter no more 




























































































matter artificially, for the present appears as futile as the hope of 
making molecules out of electrons. The mechanistic biologist here 
avows his confession of faith in the probable eternity of organic things. 
It is certainly impressive to find the biological scientist affirming that 
life had no beginning save in organization and that it has no end save 
in organization. His co-worker, the psychologist, who sharpens his 


























admission that the task is an impossible one. Even the most practical . 


had a beginning than matter in general, and the hope of making living 
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tools on the same grindstone with the biologist, certainly has no reason 
to refuse to make a similar confession. Refusing, however, to do so, he 
may find himself becoming ridiculous in trying to cramp consciousness 
into the obvious acts that make up the behavior of a being—his physi- 
cal reflexes—and miss its mighty potentiality of reflexes which in their 
nature are beyond any “ trial and error ” detection. Why should he 
refer the psychic element in man to a transcendental centering as an 
excuse for avoiding the embarrassment of a frank agnosticism? The 
provision for that higher element, even for types of consciousness, may, 
conceivably, be found along with every particle of eternally living mat- 
ter. Such is the latest word of materialistic science, such is its confes- 
sion of faith in life everlasting, when it speaks in terms of purely 
organic existence. What then remains to materialism, once immortal- 
ity is admitted to be beyond disproof and essentially probable? 

Between the tiniest microcosm, the least particle of protoplasm, the 
slightest bit of living substance whose passage of space from system to 
system, would make life as uniform as matter itself, and the highly 
organized humans, who seek to pierce into the mysteries of being, there 
is indeed a vast gulf set. Yet there are no blanks in the entire series 
of living things, except those that center in the question already stated. 
When does the personality—the psychic element—appear in man? If 
living matter is not mechanistic but vitalistic, should not the psychic 
constituent bear the same labeling? Back of the cell lies the electron 
whose action makes up the infinite series of wave.frequencies, which give 
energy, light, sound, radiation and all things else. What marvelous 
harmony! How supporting for Professor Royce’s rhythm of con- 
sciousness or for any other theory of life that discards discord with its 
fights for survival as basic in the explanation of being. In its most 
fundamental expression evolution of species is but a description of 
chrysalistic adaptations of organisms to environment. It has no 
message for life, whatever its message for the progressions of life. Yet, 
so considered, how intrinsically it fits into the scheme of harmony, and 
yet how faultily in its common citing, is it made to fill the earth with 
its fumings, like the dragon in Apocalypse. 

It may not be over fanciful, therefore, it may be logical indeed, to 
conclude that the far frontiers of life are to be found in some ultimate 
bounds of harmony. This would involve a psychic correlative, and 
would provide poetic ground, at least for belief that wherever the uni- 
verse in its mightiest and most majestic: or slightest microcosmic 
phenomena, is carrying on the marvelous themes of harmony, and 
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weaving a timeless spell of romance at the loom of the ages, there also 
must be life and there must likewise be conscious beings, intelligences, 
capable of taking up these themes for the inspiration of their types of 
being. Does man’s feeble intellect monopolize all the intelligence of 
an unbounded universe? 

Sir William Crookes points to the table of varying wave frequencies 
in the universe of ether, that is well known to all physicists, and 
says, “here is a blank into which the phenomena of telepathy may be 
found to fit, here is another great blank in the series into which ”—he 
pauses and sighing, adds: “ after my life’s work, all I know of science 
along the far frontiers is no more than a bit of spider web rolled up 
between my two fingers.” 

Professor Royce, with his theory of the rhythm of consciousness 
would have consciousness to co-exist with all matter, and man would 
fill his sphere no longer in the separate fashion that is the cause of all 
his mental limitations and confusion as to his origin, nature and scope. 
Surely life is moving toward a fuller apprehension of being, the elimina- 
tion of the fetishes of the duality represented by the material and the 
immaterial, and the age-long superstitions with respect to the distinc- 
tion between the mortal and the immortal values. After all, the far 
frontiers may have no existence, except in the futilities of the half- 
knowledge that science has thus far brought to bear. Full encourage- 
ment to correlated industry on the part of all the appropriate sciences 
should be given without respect to the apprehensions of some persons 
that they are in danger, all of them, of falling into the maw of an 
insatiate psychology. Let us, then, have a half or a full cycle of dis- 
passionate study of the phenomena, whose interpretation by the 
experimentalists in psychology, biology and physics, gives promise of 
a conquest of the borderland areas of conscious life. 





SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF 
SPIRITUALISM 


By JOHN E. PHILLIPS, M.A., B.Sc. 


Under the above title, Mr. Phillips contributes a very interesting 
and thoughtful paper to Modern Science for October, 1926. The 
article is well worth quoting in extenso: 

Psychology is preéminently the science which should concern itself 
with that department of human investigation which is known as psy- 
chical research. The features of this research, which have attracted 
the widest attention, are probably those manifestations and phenomena 
which are embraced under the term Spiritualism. For here man is 
confronted with no less a problem than that of the immortality of the 
soul. To the spiritualist, and for that matter to most of the great 
religions of the world, the soul and the consciousness which is in some 
way associated with it or related to it are the fundamental, the endur- 
ing parts of the person. ‘The brain is regarded merely as a temporary 
aggregate of material particles, mostly water particles, which, in the 
absence of accidents, lasts for about seventy years, and serves for that 
period as the habitation of a certain particular consciousness which 
employs it possibly as a medium for its own growth and also as a 
channel, through which it can communicate with other consciousnesses 
which are placed similarly to itself. The question involved in the 
relationship between the two is a profound one, and to many it out- 
strips all others in importance. It concerns not only the various 
religions and theological schools, but a considerable number of psychol- 
ogists, and philosophers regard it as one of the ultimate problems of 
their quest. It is true, also, that many have given up the matter in 
despair and have come to the conclusion that no solution to it is 
obtainable, and that the only rational attitude to adopt towards it is 
one of Agnosticism. 

An analogy advanced by Professors Balfour Stewart and Tait, 
many years ago, is of interest in this connection, and will perhaps be 
as well appreciated to-day as when it was made by these distinguished 
physicists. They compare the universe to a great steamer making a 
voyage between two known ports. The steamer carries two sets of 
passengers, and both of these know what the port of arrival will be. 
One set of passengers, however, chooses to remain on deck during the 
voyage and try to discover from the captain what will happen after 
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reaching the port. The others remain below and devote themselves to 
an examination of the engines. When the two sets meet there is dis- 
agreement and argument. Some of those who have examined the 
engines assert that they are not satisfied with the capacity of the ship 
to travel further than its immediate destination, while the others main- 
tain that they have implicit confidence in their captain, who has 
declared to his chosen friends that all will be well and that they will 
be carried safely past that port to a land of happiness. 

This represents the division of mankind into the two great classes, 
materialists or sceptics and believers, the latter term being used in its 
very broadest sense. The position of the former is immediately com- 
prehensible. They are the people of a scientific turn of mind who go 
to the extent of making universal application of the methods of science, 
and reject all views which are not founded upon observation and verifi- 
cation. The position of the believers, however, is not so obvious, but 
their existence is a factor which must be reckoned with, for we find the 
philosophies and literatures of the world suffused with speculations 
and yearnings about the voyage beyond the last known port. Max 
Miiller points out that in the Rig-Veda, the most ancient document of 
the old religions of the Brahmans, the belief is expressed in immortality, 
and in personal immortality. ‘“ Where there is eternal light,” reads a 
supplication addressed to an ancient Brahman deity, “in the world 
where the sun is placed, in that immortal, imperishable world, place me, 
© Soma!” And again, “ Where King Vaivasvata reigns, where the 
secret place of heaven is, where the mighty waters are, there make me 
immortal!” A belief in immortality was held by the early Egyptians, 
and the Old Testament furnishes evidence that the Jews had the same 
faith. Many of the Greeks had similar aspirations, and their literature 
abounds in discussions of the future state. It is true that to some of 
their poets the glories of Elysium appear to have been rather unsub- 
stantial, but Plato, the greatest of their philosophers, considered that 
the soul existed both before and after its union with the body, the union 
being only a small incident in its long career. Christianity and 
Mohammedanism alike declare with no uncertain voice that the soul is 
immortal. Interspersed with these we find men, like Pythagoras, who 
believed in the transmigration of souls, and others, like Lucretius, who 
taught that the soul of man perishes with the body, while the great 
teacher Buddha regarded annihilation rather than immortality as the 
summum bonum. 




















These latter views are, however, exceptional, and 
history shows that throughout the ages vast numbers of men, including 
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profound thinkers, who have had considerable influence on human 
thought, have believed in immortality. 

In the case of many of these it would be difficult to think that they 
would subdue their philosophic outlook to any personal desires of a 
superficially sentimental nature. At the same time it is difficult, in 
many instances, to suggest an alternative origin to this belief. Some 
religious leaders have assumed an instinct of immortality, and this 
phrase is frequently employed, perhaps without a proper comprehen- 
sion of its true purport. If such an instinct could be postulated, it 
would explain the intensity that is often manifested by pure faith, and 
would account also for the zest with which spiritualistic investigations 
have been pursued, both in the present age and in past times. . 

To a very considerable number, however, the matter persistently 
remains, and it is the basis of most religious faiths. Actually, these 
faiths find their origin in some accepted form of revelation of the super- 
natural. These revelations are sometimes of a most exalted order, 
while at other times they are of a very gross nature. In both cases 
the beliefs in them are usually transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion. As Professor James tells us, “ Our faith is faith in someone else’s 
faith.” Spiritualism differs from the other faiths on this last point, 
for believers in spiritualism claim that manifestations and proofs of 
the survival of man after death are obtainable to-day, and further that 
knowledge of the Beyond, which is the province of most religious teach- 
ings, is at present imparted to living people by departed spirits. 

Evidence, apparently equally unimpeachable, exists of such phe- 
nomena as the displacement of objects without visible contact. The 
view that these manifestations are due to supernatural agencies or dis- 
embodied spirits, has been repudiated in most scientific quarters, and 
the theory has been advanced by De Rochas and others that these 
occurrences are produced by telekinesis. This means that the move- 
ments are caused by a psychic force which is externalized by the 
medium. Exceptional gifts of externalizing motivity are attributed to 
some mediums, but it has been suggested that this force is also some- 
times externalized by spectators. Dr. James Maxwell, of Bordeaux, 
who, in a very critical frame of mind, investigated the work of the well- 
known medium Eusapia, records that he and others of a like skeptical 
attitude repeatedly saw at her séances extensive movements of heavy 
objects which the medium could not possibly have touched. On several 
occasions he found that when he extended his hand towards a table, or 
some object which was moving in this manner, he experienced difficulty 
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in drawing his hand back again, and felt as if some invisible elastic cord 
joined it to the table. 

The problem assumes a more baffling complexion when we are con- 
fronted with cases of objects being moved about in rooms where no 
person was present and whose doors had been shut, locked, sealed and 
held secure by ropes which made them immovable, and where every 
conceivable precaution has been taken to prevent anyone hiding inside. 
These movements of furniture have taken place in private houses, when 
no medium was at hand, and the matter has been carefully investigated 
by scientific men of the highest repute. The hypothesis has _ been 
advanced here that someone in the neighborhood was externalizing 
motivity spontaneously, and without being aware of it. It has been 
suggested that the same force accounts for luminosity or “ spirit- 
lights.” The more responsible literature of psychic research contains 
overwhelming evidence that the phenomenon of luminosity has been wit- 
nessed by men who applied all possible tests to the facts under obser- 
vation. We have records also of the transit of solids through solids 
having been seen by people of a like character. In view of our present 
knowledge of interatomic spaces, this phenomenon is not the absolute 
negation of the Laws of Physics which it was once thought to be, but 


the fact remains that the route through these interstices appears to be 
available only in the presence of a medium, for ordinary individuals 
cannot effect these transits. 


The well-known phenomenon of materialization must be referred to. 
A vast number of cases of this are cited in psychic literature, and the 
genuineness of the records of some of these appears to be accepted by 
many skeptics. Attempts have been made to explain them by the 
hypothesis that certain abnormal persons possess the faculty of self- 
materialization, and this power is postulated to account for phenomena 
which otherwise appear inexplicable. Some writers who argue in this 
manner are not entirely consistent, for when they are confronted with 
records by quite trustworthy persons of visions of the dead they 
attribute them to delusions. This explanation, of course, can apply 
with equal force to visions of the living, and the conception of self- 
materialization becomes superfluous. : 

On the other hand, one cannot dispute but that a certain section 
of spiritualists has shown a very ready tendency to resort to a prim- 
itive animistic explanation of the phenomena. As Mr. Podmore has 
pointed out, this kind of spiritualist is like the peasant who, when he 
saw the steam engine for the first time, declared that there were horses 
inside it, this being the only motive force with which he was acquainted. 
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The spiritualist recognizes at séances manifestations of will and intelli- 
gence, and as these do not appear to be due to any person present, he 
at once invokes the agency of the dead. The danger of such credulity 
and superstition is obvious, and this aspect of spiritualism has brought 
upon itself the hostility of the Church as well as that of a large number 
of laymen. 

It is, of course, possible that hostility has been carried too far, and 
it must not be forgotten that the Church, acting, as it conceived, in 
the highest interests of humanity and .its destiny, has in the past 
opposed some of the greatest discoveries of science. Similarly, the 
intelligent lay world has held itself aloof from the early stages of many 
important investigations, and has proved itself to contain intellectual 
diehards almost wholly impervious to new ideas. This, in the main, 
is a salutary characteristic, inasmuch as it discountenances charlatan- 
ism, but history shows that this critical attitude may be sadly mis- 
directed. The early experiences of the Royal Society furnish one 
example of this. The celebrated Dr. South, of Oxford, speaking of 
members of this society, declared that “ they can admire nothing except 
fleas, lice and themselves.” Goldsmith also amusingly displays the 
contempt in which they were held. “They have particular places 
appointed for their meetings,” he says, “‘ in which one shows his cockle- 
shell, and is praised by all the society, another produces his powder, 
makes some experiments that result in nothing, and comes off with 
admiration and applause; a third comes out with the important dis- 
covery of some new process in the skeleton of a mole, and is set down as 
the accurate and sensible; whilst one, still more fortunate than 
the rest, by pickling, potting, and preserving monsters, rises into 
unbounded reputation.” There is further abundant evidence that the 
early pioneers of this distinguished society were regarded as scientific 
and peculiar individuals to be shunned by all self-respecting people. 
The moral is clear. Certain aspects of an investigation may at times 
appear infantile in their simplicity; but to pour ridicule and hostility 
on any research as a whole on account of these excrescences is out 
of place. 

Capital has been made by American critics of spiritualism of the 
fact that the bulk of the educated members of the community reject all 
the teachings of spiritualism. The exceptions, they point out, are 
mathematicians, physicists and astronomers, and they adduce such 
names as those of Crookes, Lodge and Flammarion in support of their 
contention. The training of these scientists, they argue, does not fit 
them for work of a detective or psychological character, and they are 
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liable to prove themselves easy victims to the cunning of mediums. 
They do not recognize that these eminent men approached the question 
in any attitude of extreme suspicion, and repeatedly found themselves 
cunfronted with phenomena which they could not explain in terms of 
known forces. The assumption also that authorities on the sciences 
mentioned are easier dupes outside their own subjects than leaders of 
thought in other fields is the more strange in that it has been advanced 
by well-known university professors. . 

It will be apparent from this brief Shinde that two very different 
standpoints have been taken in the interpretation of the phenomena 
associated with spiritualism. The psychological explanation of this 
is, at least, partly found in the well-known Idols of Francis Bacon. 
* The Idols of the tribe, the cave, the market-place and the theatre,” 
says Bacon, “ always enter into and influence man’s judgments.” In 
modern phraseology, this means that certain characteristics are inher- 
ent in human nature as a whole, others are peculiar to the individual, 
the third are derived from intercourse with one’s fellows, while the 
fourth have their origin in the fashions of the period. 

It is then inevitable that there should be diversity of views among 
mankind, and this has a tendency to become acute on topics like the one 
under discussion, where both the facts observed and the inferences to 
be derived from them are essentially of an unusual character. A train- 
ing in science is probably not conducive to a mentality which will find 
it easy to accept supernatural causes of phenomena, and the scientific 
vorld in its corporate capacity regards such hypotheses as unprofit- 
able. On the other hand, many show a strong inclination to believe 
just those things which they desire to believe. Little or no evidence 
is required by them, and no doubt they have been a profitable hunting 
ground for unscrupulous mediums. Between these two are the people 
who try to divest themselves of the Idols, and to pursue research into 
the subject of spiritualism on scientific lines. They are sustained by 
the confidence that human intelligence is competent to penetrate far 
into this region. 
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By HARRY PRICE 


Foreign Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


An experiment in what was termed “ mass telepathy” was con- 
ducted by the British S.P.R. on the 16th of February by means of 
radio. A number of members were locked up in the Society’s room 
all night, after having been told to “ think” of certain objects which 
were exhibited by the Honorary Research Officer. The objects included 
playing cards, a picture, flowers, etc. As each object was exhibited 
to the “ imprisoned ” members, Sir Oliver Lodge was at the British 
Broadcasting Corporation’s studio explaining to the listeners that 
they were to try and get an impression of the objects shown and send 
in their reports to the S.P.R. The results of the test are not yet 
available, but on the following morning I spoke to three people who 
had * listened in” and each informed me that he thought of a “ two” 
when Sir Oliver mentioned that the first object was a playing card. It 
subsequently transpired that the card was the two of clubs. 

* * * * “ 

The idea of broadcasting experiments in telepathy was originated, 
elaborated and submitted to the British Broadcasting Company by me 
nearly three years ago. In the spring of 1924 I went to considerable 
trouble in devising experiments in thought-transference, with listeners- 
in as “ percipients,” which would have produced a mass of interesting 
data. Colors, perfumes, geometrical figures, numbers, etc., etc., were 
included in my broadcasting scheme which was finally rejected by the 
B.B.C. for some very curious reasons. On June 12, 1924, Mr. 
Burrows, the Director of Programs, wrote me that they were con- 
sidering my proposal but that they had “to avoid doing anything 
which will justifiably expose us to an attack by the medical profession 
and other students-of the mental and nervous systems.” By June 19th 
the Control Board had discussed my proposal for the wireless experi- 
ment but “ it was decided that a test of this character with an unknown 
number of persons listening would carry little weight and could not 
in any case be convincing.” On June 19th I was told that because of 
“attacks by certain vested interests ” the experiment could not take 
place. I am giving the history of these scientific broadcast experi- 
ments not because the S.P.R. has stolen my thunder but solely to 
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point out the extraordinary change in public opinion concerning 
psychic matters which has occurred in three years. 
* * * * + 

An amusing aspect of the S.P.R. experiment is the fact that one 
of the Society’s most cherished traditions—horror of publicity— 
became badly “ unstuck.” As with our experiments with Eleonore, 
every paper wanted “ copy ” concerning the broadcast; and details 
of the experiment, complete with photographs of the Hon. Research 
Officer and Secretary, were published in the daily and weekly papers 
and—hold your breath, dear reader—a pressman was actually invited 
to spend the night at the S.P.R. in order that he could watch the 
progress of the experiment. The National Laboratory has at least 
taught the London psychic world that there is nothing undignified in 
a well-ordered publicity—the press being the natural and obvious 
channel of communication between the investigators and the public. 

+ * * . . 

George Valiantine, the well-known “ direct-voice ” medium, is in 
London at the time of writing, on a visit for private psychic research 
work. He was invited to visit the National Laboratory in order that 
my voice-control recorder could be tested, but he declined. On his last 
visit to this country he promised me that when he returned he would 
give the Laboratory some sittings—but he does not now seem able 
to do this. 

Another medium who has recently appeared above the London 
psychic horizon is Mrs. Baylis, a materializing medium who “ works ” 
in complete darkness, totally uncontrolled, and with her husband sit- 
ting beside her. Recently an abortive attempt was made to get her 
to submit to red light—but the light killed the materializations stone 
dead. Mrs. Baylis hopes to get used to red light some day; in the 
meantime she is being developed by a “ circle of sympathetic spiritual- 
ists * who are obtaining all the materializations they want. 

* ~ & * * 

Herr Melzer, the Dresden apport medium, has recently made a 
meteoric descent on London. I say “ meteoric ” advisedly because I 
no sooner heard that he was in London than I was informed that he had 
fled. Melzer specialises in flowers and polished stones such as agates, 
etc., as used in signet rings, and the psychic lapidary who supplies 
these curious apports must have been working overtime during the 
early part of his visit judging from the number he produced at his 
séances. Then I heard stories of “ apports ” having been found stuck 
behind his ears, in his hair, attached to the underside of table by means 
of chewing-gum, etc., etc. I hope these stories are not true (informa- 
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tion on the subject is very scanty), but the fact remains that one day 
he, like the Arabs, “ folded his tent and silently stole away,” and that 
is all I know about it. 

- * 


* * 





* 
Lecturing recently at the Institut Métapsychique, Paris, Dr. Osty 
introduced me to a new French clairvoyante who is creating consider- 
able interest in the French capital. Her name is Mile. Jeanne Laplace 
and she was good enough to give me a sitting, an account of which will 
be found on another page. A portion of the test was really brilliant. 
# * + + + 

Speaking of clairvoyants reminds me that I have lately received 
accounts of a new Austrian psychic from two of the Laboratory’s 
Viennese correspondents, Dr. Anny Politzer and Herr Wrchovzsky. 
Ernest L. is the name of the young man in question who, if one can 
believe the reports, has some very remarkable powers. I have been 
invited to Vienna in order to test him, so I hope to give my readers 
some account of his work. Dr. Politzer sends me a translation of an 
article from the Neues Wiener Journal of January 12th, which gives 
particulars of a remarkable experiment which was recently carried 
out at Vienna University. I reproduce Dr. Anny Politzer’s translation: 

Ernest L, is a young man of smart appearance with deep-set black 
eyes, who possesses to an extraordinary extent the gift of clairvoyance. 
He always wears an amulet—a little lead bullet whose polished surface 
shows to him the strangest pictures. When he looks fixedly at the 
bullet, the outward world gradually vanishes and he sees the shadows 
of the world already past. Incidents connected with his early youth 
become visible to him. He becomes as a little boy of three or four 
and has cognizance of things he had never known before. He describes 
places he has never seen and facts he has never heard of: his medium- 
ship is retrospective and he possesses retrovision as well as prevision. 

A group of professors asked if he could “ see into the future.” 
He said “ Yes,” and on January 3rd Ernest L. went to the apartments 
of a professor at Vienna University where a number of medical men 
and others were assembled in order to test him. In the professor’s 
library he took his lead bullet and, steadily gazing at it, fell into a 
trance. The scientist in charge of the séance slowly named the days 
of the month. When he uttered “ January 11th” the medium said: 
“On that day, at 8 o’clock in the evening, many people will be in this 
room. A small bald-headed man is standing at the table doing all 
sorts of things. All are looking at him. He gesticulates with his 
arms and talks very much. Now he waves a handkerchief. He catches 
little things which fly out of the air: he takes them with his hands. 
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Suddenly a red flame lights up the surroundings. . . .” At this 
point the medium came out of trance and the séance was over. Pre- 
vious to the séance the magician, Ottokar Fischer, had deposited with 
the professor in charge of the séance a black envelope containing a 
description of a magical show which he intended giving in the same 
library on January 11th at 8 p.m. The envelope contained detailed 
descriptions of the tricks—also the date of the entertainment, facts 
unknown to any person except Ottokar Fischer, who had never met or 
corresponded with the medium. Everything transpired as the medium 
stated. An audience met in the professor’s library. Ernest L. then 
saw the magician for the first time. Ottokar Fischer is a small, bald- 
headed man, as L. had described him. He gesticulated in the air and 
talked very much. He “ produced ” a handkerchief out of a fire and 
waved it in the air. He produced money out of the air and put 
the coins in a hat. Suddenly a red fire blazed up and the money 
disappeared. 

I know Ottokar Fischer well. He is a great sceptic as regards 
psychic matters, and if the above report is a true account of what 
happened it must have impressed him very much. 

* * * + # 

I regret to announce the death of Sir Edward Marshall-Hall, K.C., 
which occurred in London at midnight on February 23rd. Born in 
Brighton in 1858, he started his career as a tea broker, but later 
entered the legal profession, in which he achieved brilliant success as 
a great advocate. Sir Edward’s interest in psychic matters dates 
back many years, though he would never admit that he was a spiritual- 
ist. Quite recently, in discussing the subject, he impressed upon me 
the fact that he was merely an investigator and student. He was 
interested in the American S.P.R. and almost his last letter to me 
included a request for some back numbers of the American Journal 
containing records of experiments with Frau Silbert, with whom he 
had a sitting. One of his last public appearances was when he took 
the chair at the National Laboratory upon the occasion of a debate 
on psychic phenomena by Dr. Tillyard and others in September last. 

* * * * * 

The Countess Wassilko writes me from Munich, where she has been 
staying with Baron Schrenck. She states that during their three 
months’ visit to Berlin some important results were obtained concern- 
ing Eleonore Ziigun’s phenomena. At Munich, Professor Osterreich, 
Professor Freytag and Dr. Tischner have experimented with the girl, 
who apparently went into trance during a séance with Willy Schneider. 
Good phenomena, the Countess continues, were obtained. The Countess 
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has now returned to Vienna, where she is apprenticing Eleonore to a 
school of hairdressing in order that the girl may be trained to earn a 
livelihood. The Countess informs me that the girl has considerable 
potential powers for physical phenomena. 

x * + * * 

A curious incident occurred at Dublin on February 18th, when a 
deputation of bookmakers waited on the management of the Queen’s 
Theatre in that city to protest against an announcement that a per- 
former, known as the * Wonder Woman of the East,” would forecast 
the results of the Lincoln and Grand National races. The deputation 
asserted that if the results of the races were predicted the betting on 
the horses named would be seriously affected. No promise was given 
that the forecast would not be made. 

“ * * . * 

Extraordinary claims are put forward by the author with regard 
to the origin of a new book called The Book of Truth; or, the Voice 
of Osiris (Rider & Co.,‘London). ‘The author asserts that the book 
was written by him under “divine guidance” of Osiris, the ancient 
Egyptian deity, and was actually dictated, or communicated, by one 
Onefero. Dr. Peter Miles, the well-known heart specialist, in an intro- 
duction, supports this claim of supernormal origin for the book. He 
says that the “ more tenable hypothesis is that the work is that of a 
Superior Intelligence coming from beyond and using the writer as a 
medium.” The book deals with ancient Egyptian theology and reli- 
gious mysteries and contains many elaborate drawings for which the 
same “divine” origin is claimed. Dr. Miles himself watched the 
author—who is a Royal Air Force officer—writing and making the 
uutomatic drawings. He states that the script was produced at great 
speed and at no time was there any erasure either of writing or draw- 
ing. I heard about this work nearly two years ago, and the person 
who informed me is a well-known member of the American S.P.R., who 
stated that he was helping to finance the production of the book. 

* * * * * 

A plea of “ self-defence against the devil ” was lodged in the court 
at Melun recently when two men and ten women, members of a mystical 
sect known by the name of “ Notre Dame des Fleura,” were sentenced 
to various terms of imprisonment for assaulting a priest. 

The village priest of Bombon, near Melun, was seized one Sunday 
last year after mass, and was flogged in his vestry by a party of 
fanatics, who were just preparing to burn the soles of his feet with 
inolten sealing wax when the gendarmes rushed in and arrested them. 

All the persons maintained that they had done this in order to 
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drive out a devil from the body of the priest, who, they alleged, had 
cast an evil-spell over Marie Mesnin, their leader, a former concierge 
of Bordeaux, who had founded their sect. 

None of the accused persons was in court, but this’ strange story 
was told by counsel on their behalf. 

The court held that the laws of the Republic did not recognise the 
devil in his corporeal capacity, and condemned the two men to eight 
months’ imprisonment and the ten women to six months’ imprisonment. 
The priest was awarded £40 damages. 

+ * * * + 

I have received enquiries concerning a certain “ Psychology Founda- 
tion,” domiciled in Brussels, which is run by a “ Professor” Elmer 
E. Knowles, supposed to be an American citizen. Knowles is broad- 
casting a booklet, “ The Doorway of Success,” which gives “a full 
description of my complete system of personal influence and _heal- 
ing.” The price of the system is £6, and you can have the “ radio- 
hypnotic crystal ” for an extra two pounds. Knowles was exposed in 
T'ruth long before the war, when he was running the “ Psycho Success 
Club” and the “ National Institute of Science,” both concerns being 
founded, as T'ruth points out, for the supremely important purpose of 
emptying the pockets of his dupes. Knowles informs us that his sys- 
tem “ is the master-key to the science of hypno-magnetism and shows 
how to control and influence the thoughts and acts of others, to cure 
every functional and organic disease known to man,” and so on ad 
nauseam. His “ radio-hypnotic crystal” will command “ love and 
respect and the affection of all men.” Should any reader of these 
Notes receive a copy of the “ ‘ Professor’s ’ love story ” it is to be hoped 
that he will waste no money on the charlatan of the Rue de Londres. 

+ + + . * 

A correspondent at Munich writes me that the doctors of the 
Bavarian capital are puzzled by a youth, Karl Zeisler, aged twenty-one, 
who, although unable to read or write, is able to calculate instantly 
the days of the calendar hundreds of years ahead. Calculations which 


took half an hour to confirm were correctly made in five seconds by 
voung Zeisler. 


* * * a * 
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THE CLARK UNIVERSITY SYMPOSIUM—I 


REVIEWED BY THE RESEARCH OFFICER 


Back in December, 1925, at a hotel in Worcester, Mass., there 
was a cozy little luncheon party consisting of Professor William 
McDougall (then) of Harvard; Harry Houdini; and Dr. Carl Murchi- 
son, Professor of Psychology at Clark University, which is located in 
Worcester. The conversation turned in the direction of mediums, 
psychical phenomena, psychical research in general. The gentleman 
from Harvard and the escape artist were excellent friends in a way; 
but on all aspects of the field covered by the discussion they could not 
be in agreement. 

Dr. McDougall regards the evidence for telepathy as “ very 
strong,” and likely to become stronger. He feels that there “ has 
been gathered a weighty mass of evidence indicating that human 
personality does not always at death cease to be a source of influence 
upon the living.” In many cases of “ ghostly apparitions ” he finds 
“ something involved that we do not at all understand, some causal 
factor or influence other than disorder within the mental processes 
of the percipient.” He holds that “a case has been made out for 
clairvoyance of such strength that further investigation is imperatively 
needed.” Even in the case of what, with all due conservatism, he labels 
“the alleged supernormal physical phenomena of mediumship,” he 
would, in many instances, “ say the same.” He is careful to reserve 
that he is “ not convinced of the supernormality of any ” of these vari- 
ous types of phenomena, in any particular case. But he does “ feel 
strongly that the evidence for them is such that the scientific world 
is not justified in merely pooh-poohing it, but rather is called upon 
to seek out and investigate alleged cases with the utmost care and 
impartiality.” 

Dr. McDougall makes this confession, understanding well that to 
some it will appear to constitute “ extravagant claims for psychical 
research,” while to others it will seem that he is “ quite unduly skep- 
tical.” We must suppose that in the presence of Messrs. Murchison 
and Houdini he aired substantially the views herewith quoted; and 
if this be the case, we need do no supposing as to how Houdini reacted. 
“ Half jokingly and half in earnest ” by his own confession, Dr. Mur- 
chison made a suggestion which was either very rash or very coura- 
geous: that his two companions and other protagonists thrash out the 
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entire matter in a symposium to be held under the University’s 
auspices. If he really supposed that discussion between the Houdini- 
Jastrow school, the McDougall-Prince school, and the Doyle-Lodge 
school could be conducted upon a basis of common courtesy and could 
lead to any accommodation by one of these schools to the views of 
the other, he was as rash as he was ignorant. If he was merely 
interested in having the controversy aired in a new and public and 
interesting way through a more-than-usually respectable and orderly 
channel, he, as the pilot, was indeed courageous. In any event, his 
proposal struck Houdini and McDougall with great force, and the 
three of them went over the thing at great length then and there, 
planning the form of the symposium as well as they could at that early 
date. The President and the Trustees of Clark University were well 
disposed toward the idea, and voted the use of certain funds which 
the University had in hand for public enterprises of this sort. 

The symposium was held, in general conformity with the plans thus 
laid down, during the period from November 29th to December 11th, 
1926. Fourteen persons of more or less authority contributed papers, 
most of which were actually delivered before the symposium by their 
authors, although a few were presented in absentia or included in the 
program through exercise of the leave to print. Under the title “ The 
Case For and Against Psychical Research,” the University has now 
published the whole output of the symposium. It makes a volume 
of 365 pages. The above brief statement of the genesis of the whole 
affair is taken in substance from Dr. Murchison’s preface. From 
the same source the following quotations are likewise important: 

“We want it distinctly understood that Clark University, in pro- 
moting this symposium, is by no means assuming the réle of friend 
to psychical research and its various adherents. Clark University is 
assuming only the réle of parliamentarian in the controversy. At this 
moment it is well to announce that the members of the Clark Uni- 
versity Department of Psychology are most decidedly not yet con- 
vinced of the validity of the psychical interpretations based upon 
the subject matter of psychical research. Being scientists, we guar- 
antee fair play in the conduct of this symposium. If there is a spirit 
world, we also, as human beings, are interested in learning about it. 

“Great care has been exercised in determining the individuals to 
whom invitations would be extended to participate in this symposium. 
We do not believe that a more able group of authorities could possibly 
be adduced. A majority of the speakers are of world renown, and are 
experts of the highest order.” 

Superficial examination of the book would impress the layman with 
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the opinion that the program so ambitiously announced in these two 
paragraphs had been ably carried out. The volume opens with a 
contribution by Sir Oliver Lodge, “ The University Aspect of Psy- 
chical Research,” which arrived too late to be presented during the 
symposium, and sees the light for the first time in the book. It is 
followed by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s discussion of “ The Psychic 
| Question as I See It.” Then we have a chapter by Mr. F. Bligh Bond 
under the very fitting title, ““ The Pragmatist in Psychical Research.” 
Next appears an account by Dr. L. R. G. Crandon of “ The Margery 
Mediumship.” “A Subjective Study of Death,” by Mary Austin, and 
“A Peak in Darien,” by Margaret Deland, conclude Part I, which it 
will be seen is given over to those who are convinced of the multiplicity 
| of the phenomena in common occurrence. 

! A second part is devoted to the words of those who regard the 
phenomena as occurring genuinely, but rarely. Dr. McDougall gives 


us “ Psychical Research as a University Study.” Professor Driesch, 
of Leipzig and the London S.P.R., writes upon “ Psychical Research 
and Philosophy.” Dr. W. F. Prince, of the Boston S.P.R., presents 


two titles: “Is Psychical Research Worth While?” and “A Review 
of the Margery Case.” The former was actually presented to the 
the symposium; the latter, reprinted from the American Journal of 
Psychology, is inserted arbitrarily in the volume “ in order to make 
clear the differences of opinion and observation existing between Dr. 
Prince and Dr. Crandon.” And to conclude this part, Dr. F. C. S. 
Schiller of Oxford contributes a paper on “Some Logical Aspects 
of Psychical Research.” Drs. Driesch and Schiller were able to attend 
the symposium in person because of its close conjunction with the 
philosophical congress in Cambridge. 

Grouped as Part III we have two important papers by gentlemen 
who are designated “ unconvinced as yet,” but who, the reader is left 
to infer, pretend to a degree of open-mindedness which is much more 
obvious in one instance than in the other. Dr. John E. Coover, of 
Leland Stanford University, writes upon “ Metapsychics and the 
Incredulity of Psychologists,” his paper, like Lodge’s, having arrived 
too late for presentation to the symposium. Dr. Gardner Murphy, 
now of Columbia University, discusses his three years work as Hodgson 
Fellow in Psychical Research at Harvard, under the title “ Telepathy 
as an Experimental Problem.” 

Finally we have Part IV, in which we hear from those who insist 
that the phenomena of metapsychics do not, cannot, must not, shall 
not, occur. Professor Joseph Jastrow of the University of Wisconsin 
gives the academic side of this argument under the title “ The Animus 
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of Psychical Research.” Houdini was to have given the vaudeville 
side of it from the platform, but his death robbed the symposium 
of the spectacle. So in consultation with his widow and by permission 
of his publishers there have been selected for reprinting copious pas- 
sages from his scurrilous masterpiece “A Magician Among the Spirits.” 
In this we have the longest single contribution to the present volume. 

We have remarked that the array of talent thus presented to the 
reader would impress the lay mind as thoroughly representative. In 
point of fact it is far from that. It seems fundamentally character- 
istic of the lay mind to confuse psychical research with spiritism; 
and in this field the academic mind is as much the lay mind as is 
that of the gentleman who opens his daily paper first to the sporting 
page and next to the cross-word puzzle. In the present case, the 
academic mind has worked rather weirdly, along the lines of this 
suggestion, in its selection of those who were to participate in the 
symposium. Of the six papers offered from those “ convinced ” of the 
common occurrence of the phenomena, all are from gentlemen and 
ladies who definitely espouse the spirit interpretation or lean strongly 
toward it. Of the four contributors who believe that sometimes, some- 
where, psychical phenomena may or do occur, two have displayed 
privately or publicly a pronounced preference for the spiritistic hy- 
pothesis and the other two the present reviewer is not able to classify 
at all in this regard. Of the two gentlemen who are “ unconvinced as 
yet,” one would most certainly apply the spiritistic interpretation 
to anything of which he might become convinced, and we should suspect 
the other of similar leanings. And of the two uncompromising antis, 
both have an unblemished record of refusal to distinguish between 
the phenomena and the spirits, of refusal even to permit such distinc- 
tion to be made in their presence. 

Now we do not wish to insist too strongly against the spirit hy- 
pothesis. We do not, indeed, particularly wish to insist against it at 
all. We are in the habit of presenting this hypothesis and its alter- 
native as on an absolutely equal basis, so far as evidence in hand 
goes; and this absolute inability to choose between the spirit and 
the prosopopesis represents in fact our state of mind. But were we 
the most prejudiced proponent of the spirit hypothesis, we hope that 
we should recognize the power and the standing of its alternative; 
and if we were getting up a symposium on psychical research, we 
should certainly find a place on the program for the Sudres, the 
Winthers, and the Prices. The story is but half told when one group 
testifies that these phenomena occur as the result of spirit intervention 
in human affairs and another that they do not occur at all. Arbitrary 
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exclusion of the school of thought which would testify that they occur, 
but are the result of the medium’s own supernormal faculties being 
exercised in his own right, constitutes on its face the strongest possible 
display of lay-mindedness, the strongest possible confession of igno- 
rance of the subject. As a result, we have the book of the symposium 
appearing under a title that is to all intents and purposes a fraud. 
It should read * The Case For and Against Spiritistic Belief.” That 
“ psychical” is not synonymous with “ spiritistic” appears to be 
quite outside Professor Murchison’s ken. 

Indeed, even the spiritist can well afford to admit that the proso- 
popetical doctrine is in its waxing phase at the moment. Acceptance 
of the notion that the phenomena occur rather commonly, in extreme 
variety, but are to be explained under an anti-spiritistic philosophy, 
is a strong tendency of the psychical research of today. Dr. Murchison 
in excluding this school of thought from his forum has therefore run 
counter not merely to a static condition but actually to the dynamic 
current of psychical science. The good professor (in whose name we 
may conveniently personify the management of the symposium) has 
posed as a parliamentarian; but he has in fact functioned as the 
most effective sort of partisan in his selection of the witnesses whom 
he will hear. Perhaps, when again he invades a highly controversial 
field of which he knows nothing in his own right, he will not make the 
error of taking all his expert advice from a single source! 

Though the content of the book must necessarily show the same 
spiritistic bias as its table of contents, it contains much of interest 
and value; and if it be but read with mental correction of its title, 
and with mental allowance for further marks of the editorial ignorance 
and contributorial one-sidedness, it will be found to be a volume well 
deserving of a place in any psychical library. The most nearly dis- 
appointing of the contributions is the opening one. Lodge confines 
himself to an exceptionally trite catalog of the phenomena, a few 
remarks about the varying degrees of certainty of occurrence of the 
several types, a tight though implicit tying of them into the spirit 
interpretation, and finally, a very sketchily suggested working hy- 
pothesis to cover the mechanistic side of the manifestations. This 
hypothesis is framed so as to apply alike to the subjective and the 
objective departments; and as one would expect from its source, for 
both it employs the ether as transmitting agent. It is quite opposed 
to the current trend of conviction in metapsychics, and we make this 
remark with no regard whatever for the choice between the spiritistic 
and the psychological viewpoint toward the control personalities. 
Whatever these be, the view upon which Sudre and his school so 
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strongly insist, and which I have equally endorsed both in secondary 
discussions and in connection with the phenomena which I myself have 
observed, is that the psychic apparatus is often if not always quite free 
from anything which we may recognize as a transmission of energy. 
In all instances of subjective phenomena with which I am familiar and 
in many of the objective occurrences, it is abundantly clear that there 
is no radiation of energy, and nothing really of a sufficiently dynamic | 
nature to merit the term “ machinery” or “ mechanism.” The phe- 
nomena are not a matter of force or action; they are a matter of 
geometry, of the structure of the universe, of relativistic philosophy. 
A Lodge must, we suppose, by very predilection think of them in 
terms of the ether; but psychical science along with Einstein has 
got over the nineteenth century’s dependence upon the ether for the 
rationalization of all imperfectly understood phenomena. This atti- 
tude toward the manifestations prevails at the moment among all 
students with adequate knowledge of the two fields—relativistic and 
metapsychic—involved. It is but another instance of the extent to 
which the management of the symposium is out of touch with the 
current state of the science, when we find that the leading position 
is given to a paper which ignores this trend, and that nowhere else 
in the volume (with the possible exception of Murphy’s contribution) 
do we find any slightest appreciation of the facts of the present 
paragraph. 

Unlike Lodge, Doyie makes no attempt at a scientific contribution. 
Psychical research as he sees it, we all know, consists of the battle 
between the pros and the cons, viewed with all the impatience of a 
zealous soul who knows that the phenomena. occur and cannot under- 
stand why everybody else does not equally well appreciate this fact. 
It is made up entirely of material which Sir Arthur has presented 
elsewhere and often. This remark possesses entirely a descriptive 
and in no respect a critical sense; a paper of the sort, defining with 
Doyle’s usual clarity the issues of the controversy, is an essential 
part of the symposium, and no more logical source for it than Doyle 
could have been found. 

Pragmatism, Mr. Bond tells us, is “ a school of philosophic thought 
which emphasizes practical consequences as tests for determining truth 
of philosophic conceptions. It claims that all thought is purposive 
and personal and that no knowledge is determined exclusively by 
abstract considerations. This philosophy is connected with religion 
as justifying the will to believe.” 

He reminds us further that “ every man commencing a specialized 
line of research must adopt a working hypothesis however simple as 
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a guide to his experimental work. He must inevitably begin by laying 
down certain postulates derived either from observation or from 
intuitive perception. . . . They must be such as will best cover the 
facts as he knows them. The working hypothesis he must be ready 
to alter and extend as his facts accumulate, or even to discard alto- 
gether if needed, without regard for his prejudices. . . . He must 
never generalize from negative results. . . . The superior value of 
cumulative evidence must always be borne in mind.” 

He then gives “ a succinct account of those experiments in psychic 
research which have spread over the past nineteen years and have 
happily enabled” him to “construct a working hypothesis which 
seems to cover all the facts.” The experiments in question are divided 
into three categories: those in connection with the location of buried 
antiquities, those which involve prediction of coming events, and those 
arising “‘when a passage from an unknown [i.e., unknown to the 
medium] language, living or dead, is given supernormally together 
with a translation of the same afterwards verified as accurate.” He 
gives in some detail typical experiences in each category; and he 
gives the scheme of philosophy which he has evolved as covering all 
these facts. This is spiritistic in general outline, with due recognition 
of the human subconscious as affording the connecting link. It goes 
rather more into consideration of the intangibles than most of us 
care to go; some of us will find this a drawback, others actually an 
advantage. 

Dr. Crandon’s paper consists of a rather detailed account of the 
history and present status of the Margery case. It therefore covers 
ground which is almost in its entirety familiar to our readers, and 
we need not attempt to indicate its content in further detail. It will 
of course be attacked as an ex parte statement. It might equally 
be welcomed as coming from the person in closest touch with the 
phenomena of this case. By all critics, friendly and hostile, it should 
be found readable and interesting and well put together; it is, within 
the limitations of its length, a very adequate account of this case as 
seen from the favorable viewpoint. 

Mrs. Austin gives us an essay setting forth that “ practically all 
the various modes of research by which it is modernly attempted to 
demonstrate the continuity of individual existence after death are 
based upon the evidence of direct communication with the survivors. 
Nowhere is there any extended inquiry into the possible relation of 
survival to the crisis of death, nor to the quality of the psyche upon 
which survival is predicated.” She sketches a few of the directions 
which such inquiry might take, and we venture that most of her 
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readers will be surprised at the range and significance of her 
suggestions. 

Mrs. Deland recounts a large number of the incidents which have 
come to her attention and on which she predicates her confidence that 
if a man die, he shall live again. Short of attempting to repeat some 
of her episodes, no further review of her offering is possible than 
the statement that her incidents are interesting, but for the most 
part will strike the more severe critic as inconclusive or even as 
objectionable. It is a fundamental of psychical research that every- 
body assigns greatest weight to his own experiences, and depreciates 
those of his fellows. Mrs. Deland is perhaps a bit too anecdotal in 
vein, but at least she does not try to give her narratives a specious 
rigor which they do not in fact possess. As an example of the sort 
of story which the average believer could offer in justification of his 
belief her paper is of perhaps more importance than its modest char- 
acter would suggest. 

Dr. McDougall’s thesis is the urgent necessity of an academic 
organization and academic recognition for psychical research. What 
we have quoted from him in our introductory remarks comprises the 
most significant parts of what he has to say. In summary he tells 
us: “ Nowhere else [than in the universities] may we hope to find 
the calm critical temper of scientific inquiry sufficiently developed 
and sustained; to no other institutions or associations can we hope- 
fully entrust the task of shedding the cold clear light of science upon 
this obscure and much troubled field of vague hopes and vaguer 
speculations.” So much is very fine indeed; but when Dr. McDougall 
holds out the Clark symposium as a hope for a greater academic 
consideration of this field, we fear he goes far beyond his evidence. 
As an appeal, his paper is admirable; as an immediate forecast, it 
is indeed highly futile. We see little evidence of any trend toward a 
more rational academic viewpoint upon metapsychics in the immediat 
future than in the immediate past. 
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